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THE GREAT MAGAZINE EXPLOSION AT TOULON.— SEARCHING FOR THE DEAD AND WOUNDED: PRIESTS WAITING TO ADMINISTER EXTREME UNCTION TO THE DYING, 
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BY _L. AUSTIN. 


Two maiden ladies in Cornhil/ (I take the liberty of calling 
them maiden, ladies because their style is, so to’ speak, 
spinsterous) have arraigned the humour.of man. .They 
are tired of hearing that women have no humour; so they 
carry the war into the enemy's country, and ask who has 
made him judge of all that pertains to the humorous 
faculty. It true, they admit, that men’s jokes often 
fail to amuse women, but (and here is the 
blow n are more than half the race, ‘‘and a woman’s 
opinion that a joke is poor is quite as good as 
opinion that she does not appreciate it.” In that saying 
hear the threatening murmur of women’s 
The quality of our jests is to be subjected to 
test, and as women outnumber us, 
t the bottom of the poll. Woman's 
and the masculine humorist 


18 
first crushing 
wome 
a man’s 
you may 
sulfrage. 
the only 
we shall find ourselves a 


democratic 


humour will be voted the best, 
who comes nearest to this standard will receive the second 
prize, and the unfortunate wights who practise those forms 

which, to are either unintelligible or 
will find their popularity steadily 
complain that women have no humour, 
entertaining than the idea 


humour women, 


offensive, 


of 
declining. 
ven they 
fur 
that 
or bad because the y 


; 


cannot 
' 


what can be more richly 


women are entitled to decide that a joke is good 


are ‘‘more than half the race” ? 


But no sooner have they. won this striking victory than 
the two ladies in Cornhill, after the compassionate manner 
Yes, men have 
and more inclusive sense of humour” than 
‘*stronger physique.” How 
whose humour grew 


a . , . 
of their sex, proceed to make concessions. 
*‘a stronger 
women, because they have a 


the man who used to write this page 


brighter, if} possible, as his frame_ grew frailer—would 
haye enjoyed that proposition! I can see James Payn 
Joye ; 


humorous 
be respe ¢ tful ly 


in a sick-room, revelling in the properties 
of his thews and It 
questioned whether men of very robust physique are often 
noted as humorists. Hercules has not left us any joke 
about the Augean stables. The great Frederick’s papa, 
who had a’mania for collecting ‘gigantic guardsmen, did 
not find them, I believe, exhilarating company. Sandow 
is justly honoured by his athletic pupils, but they do not 
circulate his bens mots.. Surely,women are not humorous 
in proportion to the strength’ of: their physique. Diana 
Vernon, though healthy, was dull, and Helen MacGregor, 
who would dirk a man as soon as look at him, did not tell 
funny stories. The woman who keeps’ your wits at full 
stretch, and makes laughter bubble out of incongruities 
vision, is often a fragile creature with 
a chest which: registers the 
But here it strikes 
subtle 


sinews. may 


which escape 
nerves, or 
of I.ondon 
two ladies 

and that the 


y our 
tormented worst 
winter. me 
( ‘orn h ill 


physic al vitality which makes 


capri es a 
that the 


I imagined,’ 


in are more than 


man’s sense of humour ‘more inclusive is really 
the cause pt his downfall in their esteem. For his 
superior inclusiveness takes in’ some kinds of humour 
which cannot be freely discussed over tea-tables. - Indeed, 


his censors roundly charge him with coarseness, profanity, 
and the sorry shifts of the practical joker. 

It must: be admitted that humour. is. no respecter of 
delicacy, ahd that there is a prodigious lot of it in a 
reprobate like Falstaff... The practical joke is often a sorry 
but :it can be extremely. droll,* at-least-in man's 
estimation :; witness the trick that Prinee Ilal played on 
Falstaff in the night affray at Gad’s ILIL. 
nd maiden ladies to read this episode and its sequel with 

hope df entertainment. - Nor are they likely 
amused by Private Mulvaney’s account of the capture of 
Lung ¢ Mr.~Kipling’s famous trio of soldiers are 
coarse, profne, and frequently drunk; yet they will contmue 


thing; 


I cannut recom- 


to be 


+ 
riu 


ugpen 


to be the defight of iInany readers until by that operation 
of the suffrage T have foreshadowed) .they are voted into 
humourle ss} obscurity. -, It seems, then, that there is a 


range of life in which-women ‘are~debarred by. tempera- 
ment and training from seeing any humour...» The Cornhill 
critics say t hat re stiictions are imposed upon their freedom. 
A brother in the family circle very soon feels that he is 
born to joke while his-sisters are taught to be 
prim and; Will this inequality ever be 
redressed, or even when her hour of demo- 
disdainfully 


at large, 
‘circumspect. 
will woman, 
cratic triunjph has struck refuse to join in 
the chortlingss of the barbaric animal she has conquered ? 
The maide aif ladies say of him that he is capable even of 
ay ing about collections in church.”. I remember a picture 

f Du Maurier’ s, in which a little girl, sitting beside her 
mother in the pew when the offertory-bag passes round, 
4 Mummy, how much “did you get. I got a 
shilling!” | Only a man could make such a joke as that, 
or recall it with degraded pleasure. 


whispers, 


One surprising observation in the Cornhill essay is that 
humour, og the lack of. it; family characteristic. 
This would j be alarmingf it were true. A man cannot 
choose his family, and he might come into the world in the 
miserable plight of a descendant, from progenitors who 
never saw’a joke. Imagjne his feelings when spending the 
evening in a humorous‘cirele. “After listening forlornly to 
quip and repartec} hé would -risé and say, ‘‘ My friends, 


is a 


you may have noticed that I do not join in “your hilarity. 
The reason; is a sad one. 


_I labour under a curse; no _ 
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member of my family has ever laughed. We trace.our 
descent in an unbroken line from a nobleman who fought 
for William at Hastings, and there isn’t a laugh in the 
whole genealogy. We have tried all manner of desperate 
remedies. . My great-grandmother was vaccinated with 
lymph from the arm of a low comedian’s niece. I 
devoted a whole year to the study of comic literature in 
several languages. It was allin vain! The fumily curse 
could not be lifted, even for a single generation!” But it 
is more probable that he would not be conscious of any 
defect, and would proceed to show the company that 
humour was a melancholy fallacy of imperfectly educated 
minds. It was Mackenzie who, when she had 
married into the Scotch Kirk, wrote to the first Mrs. Clive 
Newcome to question the morality of waxworks and the 
Tower of London. She would have greatly appreciated the 
Coruhill article, which, for quite different reasons, would 
also have interested the first editor of that periodical 


Je s1e 


The theory that families may be congenitally incapable 
of humour is a good deal extended by a magazine editor, 
who is reputed to have sent to various popular authors in 
turn a pudding-basin containing some gelatinous sub- 
stance, which they are requested to heat and then make 
impressions of their feet on it. These impressions are to 
be transferred to the pages of the magazine; for the 
editor, who may be presumed to understand his business, 
evidently thinks that his readers (a million or two) would 
like to see with what kind of foot a favourite writer treads 
this terrestrial ball. His head they already know; his 
hand, illuminated by.the Réntgen rays, is also familiar ; 
but. nobody has hitherto thought of turning the fierce 
light of publicity upon his feet. This ought to cause a 
lively stir among the autograph - hunters. Eminent 
signatures will go out of fashion, and footprints come in. 
A prolific novelist will receive a letter in these terms: 
‘** Illustrious Sir,--I am reading all your four serials at 
once—turn and turn about. The effect is stimulating, and 
not in the least confusing, for such is the torrent of your 
genius that a page of any story will fit into any other 
without disturbing the flow of the. narrative. I am 
greatly interested to hear that you write a novel with 
‘each hand and two more with your feet, keeping four 


type- writers in constant motion. This prompts me 
to beg the favour of your footprint. I send: you a 


basin of glue for this purpose. My wife, a thoughtful 
and tender-hearted woman, like all your heroines, asks me 
to beg you not to put your foot in the basin when the glue 
is too hot, as it may be painful. . I should be proud to 
think that some of my glue was sticking to your sole, but 
that might spoil the impression. _P.S.—Kindly pack the 
basin with care ; so many have been broken, and I am too 
poor to spend much on erceckery.” 


Statesmen who would stamp themselves upon the age 
have their opportunity now—in a basin! . Mr. Balfour or 
Lord Rosebery may expect to be addressed by fervent 
admirers like this— 

Some. see candour in your smile; 
Others find it full of guile. 

Some ob-erve a taste for jobs 

In your forehead’s massive knobs ; 
Others think that these reveal 
Ardour for the public weal. 

Hate gleams from your upper teeth, 
Virtue from the row beneath. 

Men who would their country wreck 
Show those muscles in your neck. 
Patriots who rouse our cheers, 

All have had your shapely ears! 


Pcace to such conflicting views ! 
Stand without your socks and shoes— 
None who sees you thus can say, 
‘Head of brass and fect of clay ! 
Every’ eye that greatness knows 
Marks the splendour of those toes, 
Wonders that, like common men, 
You possess exactly ten ; 
Wonders, too, if Pitt and Fox 
Looked like that without their socks. ... 
Statesman, let_us beg of you 
Footprints in our pots of glue! 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ I am_ not a wine-bibber, nor 
given to riotous living in the small hours. But I want to 
know how much longer the peaceful Londoner will submit 


to the absurd regulation which denies him food at a 
restaurant after twelve o'clock on Saturday night.- Why 


should he not be left to eat his supper till half-past twelve, 
as on other nights? It is not a question of drink, Sir.. An 
American writer says.our-climate is fatal without whisky. 
‘ Two drinks a day, or you die.’ No, Sir, it is the arbitrary 
interruption of a man’s supperon Saturdays that is killing off 
the population. And for what reason of State, gracious 
powers? I am a moderate consumer of oysters, with a 
chop and an omelette to follow, and the converse of mind 
in between. Why is all:this to be suspended at midnight, 
and my digestion turned into the street? Pray answer 
me that.” I put a temperate version of this appeal toa 
ee member of the House of Commons, and he 
No Government will ever meddle with the hours of 
closing again.” And yet this is still said to be the land of 
the brave and the home of the free! Everyone knows 
that supper after the play has again become a popular 
meal, You sit down on Saturday night at twenty minutes 
to twelve, and as, in a sad case reported from the Savoy, 
you are no further than the soup when the law snatches 
you from the feast. And a pusillanimous Legislature is 
afraid to intervene! 


said, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen has this week left England for the 
Riviera, departing from Windsor or Thursday morning to 
cross the Channel from Folkestone to Boulogne, and to 
arrive at Nice on Friday at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg’has returned to Windsor. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of. Lorne, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife visited her Majesty last week. 


The Princess of Wales, after staying a few days with 


the Queen at Windsor Castle, on Saturday last, with 
Princess Victoria’ and Prince and Princess Charles of 
Denmark, returned to Marlborough House. Her Royal 


Ilighness, with Princess Victoria of Wales, embarked, on 
Wednesday, at Cannes on board the Osborne, for a visit to 
Prince George of Greece in Crete, and to the King and 
Queen of Greece at Athens. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived at Cairo 
on Saturday, on their return from Assouan and their Nile 
voyage up to Omdurman and Khartoum. 

Princess Christian held the Drawing-Room for the 
Queen on Friday, as mentioned with our Illustration last 
week ; and on Monday the Duke of York held the Queen’s 
Levée at St. James’s Palace. 

The Prince of Wales on March 1 presided at a Marl- 
borough House meeting to establish a ‘* League of Mercy,” 
with himself for President and the Princess as Lady P resi- 
dent, to raise subscriptions in aid of hospitals in London 
and the Home Counties. His Royal Ilighness has been 
re-elected, for the twenty-fifth year, Grand Master of the 
I’reemasons in England, and Grand Master of the Mark 
Masons for the fourteenth year. He has gone to Cannes, 
starting on March 2, and stopping a day or two in Paris. 


Lord Tennyson has left England to take up office as 
Governor of South Australia. The new Goyernor of New- 
foundland, Sir H. E. M‘Callum, arrived at St. John’s on 
Friday. 

General Sir Rudolf Slatin (Slatin Pasha), who was long 
a captive of the Mahdi and Khalifa in the Soudan, was a 
guest of the Queen at Windsor last week. 

A silver. medal to commemorate the reconquest of the 
Soudan is to be given by her Majesty to the officers and 
and Indian 


men of all the British, Egyptian, troops 
engaged either in the recent Omdurman campaign or 


in the Dongola campaigns from 1896 to 1898, 


The dispute. between employers and their men in 
different branches of the building trade, beginning with 
the plasterers, has resulted in a lock-out, which com- 
menced on Monday.~ The workmen demand the exclusion 
of all foremen who are non-unionists. 


The Industrial Conference at Leeds, presided over by 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., called forth a number of inter- 
esting discussions on Boards of Conciliation and on 
Co-operative Partnerships. Neither of the causes repre- 
sented by these terms has made, perhaps, the progress 
that enthusiasts anticipated it would a few years ago; but 
the disturbance of old existing methods and arrange- 
ments must of necessity be slow, if it is to be sure. Sir 
David Dale had, however, a great deal that was hopeful 
to report. in his paper on ‘Thirty Years’ Experience of 
Conciliation and Arbitration,” and his view was confirmed 
by that of Mr. Maddison, M.P. Earl Grey, looking 
forward, prophesied that one national development would 
be marked by the answering progress of the workman 
towards ownership and by the substitution of urbitration 
for strikes; and the Bishop of Rochester spoke in the same 
sense at a large public meeting. 


The annual conference meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation Council was opened on Tuesday at Hull, and 
continued next day. It was addressed by the Earl of 
Crewe, Sir H. Can:pbell-Bannerman, Sir J. Reckitt, and 
several members of Parliament. 

The High Court of Justice in Bankruptey has, at the 
request of ‘the Official Receiver, ordered the criminal pro- 
secution of Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, the bankrupt. upon 
charges of fraud and other misconduct, reckless and lavish 
expe nditure, concealment and destruction of accounts, and 
secret payments to some persons for becoming directors of 
companies, if 

A meeting was held last week at the Mansion Houso 
by the Lord Mayor, and a London Committee was formed 
to co-operate with the Lord Provost’s Committee at 
Glasgow for the International Exhibition to be held there 
in 1901, towards the expenses of which nearly half a 
million of money is already subscribed. America has 
promised to help. 

Signor Marconi, the Italian inventor of wireless 
telegraphy, lectured on March 2 at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, and said that, with the consent of 
the French Government, experiments would be made in 
over-sea telegraphic communication between Dover and 
Calais. 

The London School Board last week discussed Mr. 
Macnamara’s report on the excessive outdoor employment 
of school-children, and referred it to the London County 
Council to devise a remedy or restrictive rules. 


H. M. S. Talbot has been sent to New York by the 
Queen’s command to bring hoine the body of the 1: ate Lord 
Herschell, who died at W: fashington on March 1, for inter- 
ment.at his residence near Dorchester about March 23. 
Lady Herschell will come home by the same ship. 


The election for Hythe has returned Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Conservative, with 2425 votes against 1898 for 
Sir Israel Hart, the Liberal candidate. 

The Church Union, presided over by Lord Ialifax, 
had a London Congrecs of 700 delegates at the beginning 
of last .week. They attended at the Communion at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, held a conference at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, and. issued._a-manifesto on behalf of the 
Ritualist. clergy, and’ their lay supporters denying the 
right of the Queen’s Government to rule or legislate for 
the Church, or to enforce a disputed interpretation of the 
Rubrics by secular Courts of Law. 


The Ministerial measure for the Revision of Procedure 
in the Dreyfus judicial appeal case has passed both 




















Chambers of the French Legislature, and the Judges of the 


combined Civil and Criminal branches of the Court of 


Cassition have taken the case in hand, but commence 
these proceedings with the trial of Colonel Picquart. 


Ranavalo, the de posed native Queen of Madagascar, 
has been brought to Europe, and is to live as a Frenc h 
State prisoner at Algiers. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has accepted the resig- 
nation of office tendered last week by the Sagasta Ministry, 
on the conclusion of the peace treaty with America, A 
Conservative Ministry has been formed by Sefor Silvela, 


who is Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
(General Polavieja as Minister of War, Sefor Villaverde as 
Finance Minister, Admiral Gomez for the Navy, Seiior 


Dato, the Marquis Pidal, and Sehor Duran, The Ministry 
for the Colonies is abolished. Germany is negotiating for 
the purchase of the Caroline and the Sooloo Islands, 


Italy has demanded or requested of China the lease of 
a naval coaling station or harbour, named Sanmun, in the 
wovinee of. Che-Kiang, which the Chinése Government 
1as declined to grant. Five Italian war-ships, in Chinese 
waters, are plac ed under command of Admiral Grenet, who 
goes out in the Stromboli. The Chamber of Deputies at 
Rome has passed the Government ‘* Public Safety” Bills 
for the repression of conspirucies, seditions, and insur- 
rections. ‘The Pope is rapidly recovering his health. 

The United States Congress at Washington adjourned 
its Session on Saturday with much national self-con- 
gratulation upon the flourishing commercial situation of 
America, and the victorious result of the war with Spain. 
Mr. Joseph Choate, the new Ambassador to England, has 
arrived here. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s progress towards 
recovery is equally gratifying to the people of both 
countries. His condition during the past fortnight has 
excited more public interest than any political event 
whatever. Mr. Kipling’s daughter Josephine, aged six, 
died of pneumonia on March 6. 


The Muscat incident has again become the subject of 
comment. M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, 
announced that the British Government had expressed 
regret for the action of their agent. This Mr. Brodrick 
has virtually denied in the House of Commons, entirely 
upholding the British agent’s action. 


MUSIC, 
Mr, de Greef gave a very interesting pianoforte recital at 
St. James's Hall on the Thursday of last week, proving 
himself once more to be a careful and distinguished player. 


He has not, you may say, the fantasy, the supreme 
imaginativeness of Paderewski. That player creates 
an atmosphere for music which is all his own. He is, 


if we may be permitted to make the comparison, the 
Keats among pianoforte - players. He restores to the 
hearing the magic that lurks in such a phrase as ‘I 


cannot see what flowers are at my feet,” or, ‘‘ She 
stood in tears amid the alien corn.” Then you have 


d’ Albert, whose Beethoven-playing is so clear, so truthful, 
so grandly regular that you feel its persuasions imme- 
diately, where in the case of Paderewski you surrender 
yourself to a pure fascination. De Greef differs from 
both of these, inasmuch as he is, in the inte rpretation of 
Beethoven, the highest exemplification of musical sanity. 
Each of the others—whom we de finitely place ahead of 
this player — brings romance in his train. De Greef is 
certain, assured, confident, possessing at the same time 
none of the defects of those qualities—that is, he plays 
with delicacy, with distinction, and with a personal purity 
of tone which are all very engaging and delightful gifts. 
At all events, whatever comparison one may make, he 
remains a real musician. 

Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi has also been playing at the 
St. James’s Hall. He certainly deserves all the fayour 
which he receives at the hands of the public. He has the 
very curious and very unusual combination of delicacy and 
strength developed to an extremely high degree. His 
quietude and composure are so surprising in ‘face of the 
pure physical power of his playing that the unexpected- 
ness no less than the beauty of that surprise storms the 
fortress of admiration. His virtuosity, too, is so complete 
that even with Liszt, a blatant composition by whom 
finished the recital—the well-known version, in fact, of the 
Racocsy March—he shone to extraordinary advantage. 

A very different kind of player is Mdlle. Llona ‘Eiben- 
schiitz, who on the day following Mr. von Dohninyi’s 
performance also gave an agreeable pianoforte recital in 
the same concert hall. She is in miniature a genuinely 
fine artist. Her insinuating style, her quiet significance of 
manner, her fine sincerity, and her perfect indifference to 
any catchpenny effectiveness go to make up an extremely 
satisfactory artistic equipment. She does not sweep you with 
any great: and overwhelming emotion ; we doubt if any woman 


who has pay ed the pi: anoforte has ever quite reached that 
rare height; but she does —. the attention, she provokes 
admiration, and she compels pleasure. ‘These are fine 


enough gifts to note in any player, even if they do not 
quite excuse or justify the phrase which a critic ‘has just 
used in connection with her playing when he said, ‘* The 
fair pianist was in her best form.” One had thought that 
sort of thing had vanished clean from journalism. 

The London Ballad Concert of Saturday under the 
direction of Messrs. Boosey and Coe., held, as usual, at the 
Queen’s Hall, was decidedly interesting. Miss Clara Butt 
sanz; but—may we say it?—‘‘the fair vocalist was 
se ircely in her best form.”, . She seemed just a little tired, 
and doubtless her recent provincial work has been exhaust- 
ing enough, in all conscience. Her fine dramatic gifts, 
however, were evidenced in her. singing of Saint-Saéns’ 
** Amour! viens aider,” and her voice, of course, remains 
as overpowering a marvel as ever. Miss Evangeline 
lorence sang very prettily indeed... Mr, Andrew Black 
was unfortunately unable to sing, and his, place was taken» 
by Mr. Lane Wilson, and Mr. de Pachmann also played 
Chopin in his own superlative manner. 

Lenten music holds sway in all the churches. Among 
other interesting performances falls to be noted Gounod's 
** Mors et Vita, * which is being given on Fridays at 

St. Mark’s, Kennington, with full orchestra. Mr. Warren 
Tear conducts, and Mr. Hamilton Robinson is at the organ, 
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Estimates disclose the customary increase of 
with some satisfactory details of increased 
efficiency. Mr. Wyndham laid stress upon the growing 
number of recruits, mostly from the plough. It is highly 
probable that recruiting improves because the ploughboy 
indulges the hope that employment will be found for him 
wher: his term of service is over. That guarantee, at all 
events, now figures in the official documents about the con- 
ditions of enlistment. In the discussion of the Estimates, 
Mr. Labouchere proposed a reduction of the forces on the 
ground that swollen armaments were due to the ‘‘ expan- 
sion” policy of the present Government. Mr. Balfour 
replied that. England could not see Africa divided up 
by other nations, and that it was the policy of those 
nations, not of any British Government, which caused the 
increase of military expenditure. The actual number of 
men required for service at home and abroad, exclusive 
of India, is 184,153. Mr. Brodrick gave an interesting 
explanation of what is called the Muscat incident—one of 
those incidents which illustrate the military policy of other 
nations. The French agent at Muscat extorted from the 
Sultan the lease of a harbour, which could be strongly 
fortified. British intervention compelled the Sultan to 
cancel the lease. The French Government now say that 
all they want is a coal station at Muscat itself, and to this 
Lord Salisbury has no objection. Thus it appears that a 
neat little scheme for territorial acquisition was foiled, 
though M. Delcassé, in his statement to the Frenc h 
Chamber, never mentioned it, and strove to make out that 
the British Government had apologised for an interference 
with French rights. Mr. Hanbury sketched an important 
scheme to enable the Post Office to work the telephone 
service in competition with-the National Telephone Com- 
pany, whose operations the Minister concisely described as 
‘* neither efficient nor sufficient.” ‘The Post Office requires 
two millions for its new task, and will encourage the pro- 
vincial municipalities in boroughs with over fifty thousand 
inhabitants to initiate telephone services of their own at 
the cost of the local rates. In London the extension of 
the system is expected to yield a great increase of business. 


The Army 
expenditure, 


Subscribers will pay three pounds a year, and a fee of 
threepence for every message of a hundred words. As this 


means of communication is much cheaper than telegraphing 
the telegraph service may be considerably affected. In the 
House of Lords, on a motion for a return of the number of 
churches in the Church of England in which confessional 
boxes have been put up, Lord Salisbury spoke very strongly 
against the practice of habitual confession, and consented to 
the motion, although Lord Dudley, on behalf of the Home 
Office, had opposed it. 


A curious anecdote is told of. President. Faure.. He 
received a visit from’ Pére Vienot, a I'rench Protestant 
missionary in Oceania, and told his guest quite freely that 
Dreyfus was innocent; but it was impossible to release 
him, as the admission of his innocence would involve the 
ruin of ‘more important personages.” It is extremely 
probable that this is the real ‘‘ State reason” why the 
guilt of the unhappy prisoner is obstinately, affirmed in 
the teeth of all the evidence.. Another story is that the 


Government hope to end the ‘ Affaire” by getting 
Dreyfus recondemned by ° court - martial, and then 


finding some pretext for setting him at liberty, entirely 
or partially. ‘This would mean, of course, that he would 
not be allowed to return to France. 
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74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 
attention to a Series of Reproductions of Celebra‘'ed Paintings 
by this Master from the Collections of Windsor Castle, Buckingham lalace, National 
Gallery, The Louvre, Amsterdam, The Hague, Hermitage, Prado, ‘&e. 
Amongst the most famous are— 
LESSON IN ANATOMY. | OWN PORTRAIT (National Gallery). 
SYNDIC OF DRAPERS. | THE PILGRIMS OF EMMAUS. 
NIGHT WATCH. | The ADORATION of the SHEPHERDS, 
Numerous Examples are on View at— 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


including Copies of several Paintings now exhibited at Burlington House. 
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Final Exhibitions of the Splendid Show in London. 
Positively beginning the Tone of the Chief Cities on Monday, 
Closing in Olympia, April 8. 


April 10, 


Menageries, Museum, Hippodrome, Circus, Aerial, Acrobatic, Ath-etic, and 


Gymnastic Departine nts. 


STUPENDOUS ASSEMBLY OF NEW LIVING 
HUMAN PRODIGIES. 


AQUATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Novel Ryne Craft, and Miniature Ships of War, representing 
DAY AT CONEY ISLAND, NEW YORK. AND 

AME At ICA’S GREAT NAVAL VICTORY AT SANTIAGO, 


TWO GRAND EXHIBITIONS DAILY 
At 2and 8 pw . Doors open at 12.30 and. 6.30. 
ey 1 ‘Tie’ oe {3 admit to every advertised feature. 
Prices: 18., 23., 38., 48., Ss., and 7s. Ge 
Children aah 7 ri and 10. ye ronda raya Half Price toall except. 1s. aud 2s. Seats. 
: Box Office open from 9 a.m, to 9.390 p.m, -1s, and 2s, Seats on sale > only after 
doors oper 
All ether Seats may be booked in advance at Box Office and at usual L brartes. 


] yk 


ARTHUR COLLINS. 


TWO MAGNIFICENT 





ATRE ROYAL. =e anaging, Director, 

bh 7.20. Matinées 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 1,3 RLY. SVES, written 
and invented. by Arthur a gg and caer Collins. ec by J!. M.2Glover. 
Dan Leno, Herbert ( ‘ampbell, ¢ - Danve rs, Nellie Stewart, Rita Presano, &c. Box-Office 
how open, 


URY LANE ‘THE: 


"The Premier P "antomime. 
THE FO 





] Y C.E.U Mee Lowi EB A Ta'R-.E. 
4 « Sule ro ENRY IRY oof 
TO-NIGHT and b, YERY EVEN 
THE ONL Y WAY: TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
Syduey Corton R MR. MARTIN HARVEY, 
ATINKEE. Every Saturday at 2. 
Box Office tiie. J. Hurst) open 1 to 5, und 7.30 to 1. 

a OORE and BURGESS MINSTREI ELS, 
pe wien gel a HALL, PICCADILLY, and REGENT STREET, 


Mondays. Wednesdays, 


and Saturdays at 3 oP 8% 
THE PRESENT GIGANTIC PROG ME, 


Too #ubny for Words, 


0. 
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Tullman Limited. 
m GOOD FRIDAY. Book 


as the number of seats 


IRIGHTON in 
From VICTORIA IL¢ 
in advance at Victoria, or City 
cannot be increased 
First Class and Pullman Train at 11.5 a.m. every Sunday and « 


60 MINUTES by 
sm. EVERY SUNDAY and « 
ilice, 6, Arthur Street East, 


m Gool Friday, 


from Victoria, calling at Clapham Junction aud East Croydon. Day Return Tickets, 
Pullman Car, 12s.; Firet Glass, 10s 

TINE HOURS at EASTBOURNE.— Every Sunday and 
4 on GOOD FRIDAY from Victoria 10 #,1m. (First Class. Ws. Cd.); al lullman 
Car Train from Vici oria 11.15 am, (18. 64.) LRecurning 8 50).m 
Baicuron | Woes ‘ w ’ , 
EasTbovunkE KEHING Cheap Tickets by Express Treins eek-days @ 
IlasTines | Tes sLe or Wu act Sundays, and Special Weck-end Tickets 

For partic sine see Time Book, or address Superintendent of the Line, L. B. & 8. C. 
Railway, London Bridge, 8.E 


vid NEWHAVEN 


vice 


and ITALY, 


2-knot 8 ecamers. 
of Baggnge. 
Manager, L. B 


[[OEEAND. 


R' JUTE 


RIVIERA, 

Cheayx k 
Thr cont eg > 
ieteeadel 1 rafti 


PARis, THE 
AND DIEPIVE —The 
every Morning and Evening. 


Express ¥¢ 


& 


8. « 


rime Kooks free on application to ¢ 
Railway, London Bridge Station, 


RerYar MAIL ROUTE TO 
L L 


| pARWICH - HOOK 


included). 


GERMANY. 


CONTINENT Daily (Sundays 


TO THE 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


QUICKEST TO IOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO 


EXPRESS 
HARWICH 


TO NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN, 


srussels, 


ANTWERP Route for &e,, every Week day. 
Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.90 p.m. for the Hook of 
Holland, and at 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwich, from Scotland, the 
North and Midlands. Restaurant Car from York 
The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, 


vessels, 


via Harwich by G.S.N. Co.'s 8.8., Wednesdays and’ Saturdays. 


Cheap. Tickets and ‘Tours to all r" arts of the Continent. Tarticulars of the 
Continental Manager, Liverpool street Static 
1 Pp R ) N ‘ERVICES. 
ecm  * s 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, Monthly 
FIJl- and HAWALI from Vancouver. 


' 

) 

YOKOHAMA (INLAND | SEA), ' Three-Weekly 
5 


SHANGHAI, HONG KON&. from Vancouver, 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). 
For tickets, free porapitets. apply Canadian Pacific Railway, 67, King William 
Street, London Bridge, E. w 30, Cockspur Street, 5 
TENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


()® 

by their Steam-ship LUSITANIA, 
Leaving Londen, March 17, Villefranche (Nice), March 28, 
For CIVITA VECCHIA (for Rome), KATAKOLO (for Olympia), 
PIRAUS (for Athens), SMYRNA (for Ephesus), CONSTANTINOPLE, 
FANTORIN, SUDA BAY (for Canca), MALTA, GOLETTA (for Tunis), 

GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 
Arriving buck in London, May 5. 


3912 tons register. 


NAUPLIA, 
MUDANTA, 
ALGIERS, 


String Band, Electric Light, Hot and Cold Baths, High Class Cuisine. 





M _ f F. Green & Co. ead Oflices,”. 
eanagers 4) Anveuson, ANDERSON, and Co Fenchurch: Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. ; orto 


the West-End Branch Oltice, 16, Cocksptr Street .S.W. 





CG. 4 N ADIAN PA CALS I C 
TEMPTING TOURS 

THROUGH VARIED S8CEN AKES PRAIRIES, ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS, BANFF Hot st : AND PISHINGIKESURTS, 
ONTARIO, MANITOBA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

For Tickets, Free Ulustrated Pamphlets, apply Canadian Pacitic finilwe ay, 67, King 
William Street, London Bridge, or 30, Cock.pur Street, London, 8. 

nRAL &,” BUSHEY, HERTS. 


“Mv HE 
i Six cea M.les 
CHARMING 


situated in magnificent Park of 180 acres, « 
to visitors). 120 Sitting and Bed Rooms, 
Turkish, Swimming, and other Baths 
Moderate ‘Ta: iff. 
Special ‘Cerms 


Apply Maxacer, “ 


from Loudon (Euston or City). 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 

Sushey Hall Golf Course (open 
Smoking, and Lilliard 
Liecherché 


werlooking 
Library, Drawing, 
Rooms. Livery and Cycle Stables. 
Cuisine and Wines. 
for lengthened stay. 
The Ilerts 


Hall,” Bushey, 


BACH’S PASSION (St. John), 
GOOD FRIDAY, 4 p.m.). Full Orchestra and 


T. ANNE’S, SOHO. 
Ss FRIDAYS in LENT 


8 pm, 
Admission, body of church, T 


Organ. icket. gratis. Send stamped envelope to Rector, 
28, Soho Square. W. orth and South Galleries without Tickets. Surplus after 
expenses, Choir Fund 
] ORE GALLERY. 
DORE'S GREAT MASTERPIECES iuctuding CHRIST_LEAVING THE 
PRATORIUM, , de 
33, NEW BOND STREET, Ww DAILY, 10 to 6. 
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Twelve months (including Christmas Number), te 9s..8d. 
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ABROAD. 
Tuick EDITION, 
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£1 16s, 4ul. 
19s. Od. 
10s, 4d. 
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Twelve months (ineluding Christmas. Number), £1 12s, du. 
Six months, 15s, 2d. Christmas Half-Year, 16s. 10d, 
Three months, 7s, 7d. Christm: as Quarter, 9s.’ Su. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of 
the departure of the mails. 

Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick-paper edition, the 
appearance of the engravings on the thin-paper copies being greatly injured 
by the print at the back showing through. 
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1. Some of the Wrecked Buildings. 3. Panoramic View of the Scene of the Disaster, showing the Spot (+) 4. A Devastated District: How the Explosion Stripped and Di torte] 
2. Guarding the Ruins. now a Pond, where the Magazine stood. an Avenue of Beech-Trees, 


THE GREAT EXPLOSION AT TOULON. 
From Piotographs by Bir, Tou!on. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EXPLOSION AT TOULON, 

A terrible expfosion of a store of gunpowder in the 
French naval “ammunition ‘magazine of Lagoubran, at 
‘Toulon, before daybreak “on Sunday morning, killed over 
fifty people, injured more than a hundred, including many 
soldiers, and destroyed great part of the village. The sound 
was heard as far off as Nice. For miles around houses 
were wrecked, the inhabitants being buried in the débris. 
The explosion is the greatest experienced in the South 
since 1875, when the A/agenta blew up. The magazine 
factory has vanished. 

Broken glass, fallen stones, chimneys, and twisted 
ironwork litter the streets of Toulon, and the whole 
surrounding district presents a lamentable picture of 
devastation. * The ‘trees were stripped bare and distorted 
into the most grotesque forms. One of our Lllustrations 
shows the havoc wrought in a grove of plane-trees. Others 
give a yivid representation of the way in which houses 
have been torn to ‘pieces. The site of the magazine 
appeared like the yawning crater of a voleano. In this 
water shortly collected, forming a considerable pond. 

The population of ‘the district was at first panic- 
stricken. ‘Those who could, rushed into the streets only 
to be met by choking poisonous fumes. The fire brigade 
first rallied from the prevailing consternution, and a general 
rescue was organised. All through the day the rescue- 
parties toiled—firemen, soldiers, aud labourers working 
strenuously among the wilderness of débris. A large staff 
of doctors lent ready assistance, and the clergy attended to 


offer the last consolations of religion to the dying. As 


our front-page Illustration shows, the faithful priests, 
bearing the sacred oil and 
wafer} waited close to the 
piles of ruined masonry, and 


THE BLIZZARD IN NEW YORK. 

We continue our Illustrations of the recent great snow- 
storm in the United States, and this week show some 
peculiar effects of the extraordinary tempest in New York. 
During the severe weather fire and water contended in 
very unusual circumstances, for a conflagration’ broke out 
in Front Street, New York, and destroyed many buildings. 
At the time of the fire the temperature was at six degrees 
below zero, and the water, amounting to many tons’ 
weight, thrown by the fire-engines was congealed on the 
front of the buildings into a fantastic curtain of icicles. 
One of our pictures shows the appearance of the ruined 
Whitehall Hotel; another Illustration shows the con- 
dition of the streets, which an army of several thousand 
workmen, with three thousand horses and carts, could 
not clear of snow. For us on this side of the 
Atlantic, our two remaining pictures are of especial 
interest. They depict the condition of the White Star 
liner Germanic, which sank in New York Harbour from 
sheer weight of the ice incrusted upon her. The vessel 
has now been raised, but her fittings are utterly ruined by 
mud, which covers everything to the depth of many inches. 
It will cost thousands of pounds to restore her to good 
sea-going condition. 


THE NEW GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
The Great Central Railway, which was formally opened 
by Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of ‘l'rade, on 
March 9, runs through a particularly interesting country. 
We illustrate several of the most notable points along the 
route. Annesley, where the new line begins, lies on the 
border of Sherwood Forest. Near by is Annesley Park, 
where Mary Chaworth, Byron’s early love, celebrated by 
him in many poems, was born. Not far away stands 





us one sufferer after another 
was released, were ready 
with their pious ministra- 
tions. The Prince of Wales, 
in passing through Toulon 
on his way to Cannes, sent 
a sympathetic message. 


THE PRINCE AND 
THE PRESIDENT. 

The interest which the 
Prince of Wales naturally 
takes in the preparations 
for the Paris “Exhibition 
next year does not alone 
account for his desire to 
see the new President of 
the Republic. It is plain 
that he has seized the 
earliest opportunity to con- 
vratulate President Loubet, 
and thus give fresh proof 
of that desire for friendship 
with France which ani- 
mates the ruling minds in 
England. The Prince's 
visit to the Elysée, which 
was no mere formality, is 
specially significant in view 
of the unmannerly tone of 
a section of the Paris Press 
with regard to the Queen’s 
journey to the Riviera 

Drumont’s journal had the 
impudence ‘to warn her 
Majesty to abandon her 
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colouies, with their temples and altars. The vigorous 
octogenarian who showed me an old bull-ring by the 
Roman Road at the foot of Pendle said to me, ‘* I don’t 
admit to no scholarship,” and a scholar of my acquaint- 
ance, commenting on this use of the verb admit, said, 
‘*What a purely Latin form of speech!” 

Stukeley speaks of Pendle as ** a vast black mountain, 
which is the morning weather-glass of the country people.” 
Near it is the old farmhouse from whose open doorway the 
old lady who was a lineal descendant of Robert Burns 
used to gaze at the stars, and note the flight and the ways 
of the birds; she of whom I wrote recently, who could tell 
you what ‘the strollomers had strollomied.’ [rom another 
small farmhouse, near to hers, a lad went to his day- 
school who lately became Senior Wrangler of his year at 
Cambridge. 

In the living-room, behind a shop in this long village 
street, a man I know, now a mathematical tutor in a large 
school, worked, and won the scholarships that enabled him 
to take his degree at Oxford, ‘I felt very small there 
at first,” he told his father, ‘‘ among all the big men.” 
Yet his father came of a race that had farmed the same 
land across the fells, not far away, during four hundred 
years before he was born. One of his cousins is a doctor, 
another a successful Scripture-reader, in the docks of one 
of our cities, a third is head master of a big school. The 
strength of the hills runs in their blood, and it teils. 

And so it does in the veins of the lasses and lads with 
whom I danced at their Christmas ball. The Vicar was one 
of us, chatting pleasantly with a ‘* wall-flower” here and 
there. It was held in the Assembly-Room over the read- 
ing-rooms of the village Institute; and it did one good 
to see the comfortable and seemly way in which the 
working -men’s committee managed it all, and how 
attractive most of the girls looked in soft woollen frocks 

and pretty lace. The ‘* barn 
dance” was quite a sight. 
At half-past four a.m. 


are the ball was over. Many 
of the girls had walked 
three miles to the mills, 


where they had to arrive 
soon after six the day 
before ; had walked home 
again in time to eat and to 
dress; and when their dance 
broke up there was just 
time to change their clothes, 
get breakfast, and start off 
to the millagain. Two days’ 
work, and a whole night of 
dancing—and intheevening 
you met them coming home 
‘tas fresh as  duisies.” 
‘““Were they not tired ?” 
No, indeed, and the refrains 
and rhythm of the night’s 
unwonted amusement had 


rung in their ears, en- 
livening their work all 


through the day. 

The main part of one 
mill at Grindleton, near the 
river, is over eight hundred 
years old. It used to be 
full of great-old millstones. 
Past this three lasses go 
out from one cottage I 
know, on the dark winter 
mornings, so early that I 
used to hear the mother at 
her fire-lighting before four 
o'clock. ‘They liked to get 
to the mill early, she said, 
so as to have a little time 
together before work began. 
Through the long, hilly 








projected visit because 
patriotic Frenchmen could 
not tolerate the presence 
of a Sovereign who repre- 
sents a country which has 
been bought by the Dreyfus Syndicate! The Mayor 
of Nice has found it necessary to assure the British 
Ambassador*in Paris that the inhabitants of his town 
are eager to welcome the Queen. Well they may 
be! It is probable that President Loubet assured the 
Prince of Wales of the unfaltering regard which 
every honest Frenchman has for the Queen of England. 
The Prince’s popularity in France has always been 
great, and Paris looks upon him as a Parisian. His 
visit to the Elysée wis returned by the President about an 
hour later, in accordance with the curious etiquette which 
compels two exalted personages to meet again almost 
immediately, when they have probably finished ‘everything 
they had to say. - 


SCENES AT ASSOUAN. 

Of the places in Egypt now visited by tourists during the 
winter season none has come more into favour than 
Assouan, the frontier town of Upper Egypt, on the borders 
of Nubia and the Soudan. It is situated just below the 
First Cataract of the Nile; and its beautiful scenery, as 
well as its delightful climate, attract to it a large number 
of visitors, some of whom make it their residence during 
a great part of the winter months. For them the need 
of some church accommodation © beyond that which a 
room in the hotel has hitherto afforded has latterly 
become very evident. Several gentlemen, chiefly regular 
annual visitors, have - interested themselves in the 
inatter—notably Colonel Esdaile, Dr. Leigh Canney, and 
Mr. Somers Clarke, the well-known architect and Egypt- 
ologist, and: by their exertions a sui of money has been 
collected sufficient to justify the work being taken in hand. 
A site has been chosen on the high ground near the ruins 
of the old castle, and levelling has been commenced. Our 
picture shows the chicf promuters of the scheme superintend- 
ing the first day’s operations —a number of men are remov- 
ing old houses and accumulated rubbish, while in 
the distance are the outlying parts of Assouan and 
the Arabian hills. 





THE GREAT EXPLOSION 


AT TOULON : 


the poet’s home, Newstead Abbey, founded in 1170 by 
Henry II. in penance for the murder of Becket. The 
Byrons resided there from the dissolution of the monasteries 
until 1817. The chapter-house still stands, and is described 
in ‘‘ Don Juan,” m the lines which, as many readers will 
remember, begin— 
A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 
. . . Stood half apart 
In a grand arch which once screened many an aisle. 


Coming nearer London, the line passes Lutterworth, 
famous for Wycliffe’s ministry there. The church is in 
the Early Decorated style, and contains a marble memorial 
to the translator by Westmacott. From the railway an 
excellent view of the town and church may be obtained. 
Our pictures conclude with a view of the extensive sidings 
at Neasden, one mile north-west of Willesden. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 

‘For the strength of the hills we thank Thee,” sang the 
old Covenanters who sought refuge times and oft in their 
fastnesses. These words have been constantly recurring 
to my mind during a recent stay in a quiet old village by 
the side of the Ribble, under the shadow of Pendle Hill. 
Ancient among the hills, Pendle “ stood in order’’ before 
the Himalayas reared their mighty heads. For this state- 
ment we have the authority of a Professor of Geology of 
Owens College. Camden quotes a saying common in his 
time: ‘‘ Ingleborough, Pendle, and Penigent, Andthe highest 
hills between Scotland and Trent.” The Ribble, again, was 
named ‘‘ Belisama” by the old geographer Ptolemy in 
the second century, and in the name of the village of 
Samlesbury on Ribble is found a trace of this. 

Pendle has always been one of the principal land- 
marks of our country, and those who have been born 
under its shadow have a love for it akin to that of the 
Stirling folk for their Rock, and the people of Edinburgh 
for their Crags and Arthur’s Seat. 


Along the sides of the Ribble the Romans established 


VIEW IN THE IMMEDIATE ViCINITY OF THE MAGAZINE 
AFTER THE DISASTER. 





lanes they tramped, in 
the dark, early morning, 
in wooden clogs, covered 
well by old cast-cff mac- 
intoshes of their brothers—who had good situations in 
the office of a well-known Northern daily newspaper—one 
of them bearing a big, old-fashioned lanthorn, and often 
singing as they went. 

‘* T suppose you are tired, and lie longer on Sundays,” 
one asks. ‘‘ We do lie longer sometimes. but we always 
have headaches of a Sunday when we do.” ‘The girls 
have mostly pale faces, owing to the heat inside the mills ; 
yet they are thoroughly strong as a rule. 

The total village population is eight hundred. Out of 
these, last winter, the Vicar gathered a whist club of from 
sixty to eighty men, mostly young ones. They met at the 
Institute every night, and had a whist tournament that 
lasted the whole winter ; “‘ pairing” and taking the names 
of the different football teams in England, the progress of 
the tournament being chalked up on the blackboard cach 
evening. 

The order of things changes but slowly here. The 
term of office of the two last churchwardens has covered 
over ninety years. The present one, a lawyer still 
practising in a town near, has been in office, I believe, 
for forty-three years; he is nearly, if not over, ninety 
years of age, yet he lately attended the Leeds Assizes, 
starting off at seven in the morning, and returning at 


night. Another lawyer living in the village is a great 
angler. He is over seventy, and when fishing lately in the 


company of two others who had not got ‘‘ waders ” on like 
himself, he carried them over the river on his back to save 
them a wetting. I trust these gentlemen will pardon the 
liberty I take in my personal notes. The lives of people 
here would satisfy even Dr. Julius Althaus, who wrote 
recently in the Lancet on the possibilities of a réjuven- 
escence in old age. 

There is a restful, soothing charm to be found among 
the gentle, fir-clad Surrey hills that is grateful to the 
senses after a wearying city life; but for those who 
crave rather renewed vitality and healthful stimulus, 
there is strength and power to be drawn from the wolds 
and fells near those great hills that form the backbone of 
Old England. J. A. 0. 
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PERSONAL. 
Sir Edward Albert Sassoon, the newly elected member 
of Parliament for Hythe in the Conservative interest, has 
not hitherto sat in St. Stephen’s. He is forty-three years 
of age, and is the son-of the~late Sir~Albert-Sassoon;~ of 
the noted -hanking and mercantile firm .iné Bombay. and 
London. The present*Baronet was educated ‘at London 
University. Ile is a Deputy-Lieutenant*for the county of 
Sussex, and has served *as*Captain in the Middlesex 
Yeomanry. He was elected by a majority of »527, no 
change taking place in the representation of Hythe. Sir 
Albert Sassoon succeeds Sir J. Bevan Edwards, retired. 


Scottish ecclesiastical circles lose a striking personality 
in Dr. A. K. UH. Boyd, who died at Bournemouth on 
March 1, in distressing circumstances. Dr. Boyd mistook a 
bottle of carbolic lotion for his usual sleeping draught, 
and within an hour expired from the effects of -the*poison. 
Andrew Kennedy 
Ilutchison Boyd was a 
son of the manse, 
being the son of the 
parish minister of 
Auchinleck (the 
paternal estate of 
James Boswell), in 
Ayrshire. There the 
future divine and 
author was born in 
1825. Ayr Academy, 
King’s College, 
London, and Glasgow 
University each con- 
tributed to his train- 
ing. He studied 
theology at Glasgow, 
and ‘in 1851 was 
appointed to his first 
charge, Newton - on- 
Ayr. 1865 he 
held the first charge in 
St. Andrews, with 
which his name will 
always be most intim- 
ately associated. He 
was Moderator: of the 
General Assembly in 
1890. Dr. Boyd’s 
literary works won 
him reputation both in 
England and America. 
Ile possessed a peculiar 
facility for giving 
commonplace a 
felicitous turn, and 
therein lay the secret 
of his success. St. 
Andrews will miss hin, 
for in her academically 
exclusive and 
what Anglicising 
ecclesiastical life 
“A. K. H. B.” played 
a characteristic part. 

The firm of Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and 
Son. has lost its head, 
Mr. John Mason Cook, 
who was seized with 
illness while he was 
‘*personally conduct- 
ing” the Emperor of 
Germany through 
Vulestine last year. 
Ile came home by way 
of Egypt, of so many 
thousand journeys 
‘*the poor last,”’ and 
died last Saturday at 
his house at Walton- | 
on-Thames. The son 
of the founder of the 
firm, Mr. J. M. Cook 
joined his father in 
1864 when the busi- \ 
ness was being trans- 
ferred from Leicester 
to London. The Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 con- 
verted a small agency 
into a large one. The 
invention of the hotel 
coupon followed. Lord 
LDeaconsfield consulted 
him, about the com- 
munication ~ between 
England and Cyprus; and it was his firm that con- 
veyed nearly twenty thousand soldiers to the Second 
Cataract for the British Government during the Nile Cam- 
paign of 1884. The firm may, in fact, be said to have 
taken rank less as a a eee enterprise than as a national 
institution. Mr. Cook was himself a man of large-hearted, 
generous nature, who secured the sincere and warm 
affection of a host of friends. 


The late Mr. William Bickford-Smith, who died on 
Feb. 24 at Travarno, near Helston, represented the ‘Truro 
Division of Cornwall in Parliament ee 1885 till 1892. 
Born in 1827, he was the eldest son of the late Mr. George 
Smith, of Camborne. In 1868, on inheriting the pro- 
perty of his maternal grandfather, William Bickford, he 
assumed the additional surname of Bickford. Mr. Bickford- 
Smith devoted much of his leisure to the patronage of 
art and literature. Ile was also a devoted member of the 
Wesleyan community, which found in him a generous 
benefactor. 

On Feb. 12 there died at Brighton Alice Marshman, the 
widow of John Clark Marshman—a name associated for 
over half a century with the cause of missions and educa- 
tion in India, Born at Ipswich in 1816, Mrs. Marshman 
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was the daughter and coheiress of John Sparrowe, and 
her family hud been established in East Anglia for 
nearly five hundred years. After eleven years of mission 
work in India she returned to England and took up the 
cause of London shopwomen, and, in conjunction with 
the’ late Lady Kinnaird; founded the™ Young” Wonien’s 
Christian ‘Association. 

The late Herr Emil Welti, one of Switzerland’s foremost 
statesmen, was-born on’ April» 23, 1825, at Zurzach,: in 
the canton of Aargau, and after a highly distinguished 
school and college career,” became, while yet a com- 
paratively young man, President: ofythe District Court of 
Zurzach. In 1856 he was elected to the Government of his 
cariton, and during the next twelve years, while he kept in 
office there, - he ~was*thrice» President’ of the Cantonal 
Government. He also held office as Minister of Justice, 


Minister of War, and Minister of Posts and Railways. 
Herr Welti retired into»private life in -1891. 


He was not 
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only an ‘nent statesman, but one of Switzerland's 


greatest ..nd best-beloved orators. 


The death of Mr. Henry: Larkin a week or so ago 
removes from us another of Carlyle’s friends. Scarcely 
anyone, perhaps, knew him better. Mr. Larkin published, 
in 1886, a volume called. ‘‘ Carlyle and the Open Secret of 
his Life,” and he contributed an article on the great writer 
to the Quarterly - Review shortly after his death. His 
relations with Carlyle were principally those of indexer, 
he having made‘all the exceedingly capable indexes to 
Carlyle’s works. * Among other acknowledgments that the 
sage rendered to:his friend was a life membership to the 
London Library. * Although he touched upon biography 
so far as Carlyle was concerned, science was Mr. Larkin’s 
great love, and he was writing a book on astronomy at the 
time of his death. A work by him entitled ‘* Extra 
Vhysics and the Mystery of Creation,” was published 
twenty years ago by Hodder and Stoughton. Mr. Henry 
Larkin was born in Manchester in 1820, and was thus in 
his seventy-ninth year. 

Her Majesty has conferred the Victoria Cross on 
Captain the Ton. A. G. A. Hore-Ruthven, 3rd Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry. On Sept. 22, 1898, during 








the engagement at Gedarif, Captain Hore - Ruthven 
went at great personal risk to the assistance of a 


wounded Egyptian officer. ‘Ihe officer lay within fifty 
yards of the advancing VDervishes, but Captain Hore- 
Ruthven ran out, picked him up, and carried him_towards 
the16th Egyptian Battalion.” Several times Captain Hore- 
Ruthven dropped his burden and sfired on-the advancing 
foe, thus keeping them at bay.. Captain, Hore-Ruthven 
is the son of Lord Ruthven, and is, it is stated, the first 
militiaman to win the Victoria Cross. 

Captain the Ion. Richard FitzRoy Somers:t, second son 
of Baron’ Raglan, who died at Liverpool on March 2, had 
landed only the previous Sunday morning from the!African 
steamer Jebba. ‘In February of last year Captain “qmerset, 
who belonged to the Grenadier Guards, proceeded to West 
Africa and took part in the formation of the frontier forces. 
Being struck down with fever, he was invahded hoine, and 
reached England only to die in the, Royal Southern 
Hospital at Liverpool. 
Ile was thirty - four 
vears of age. Captain 
Yomerset was jnterred 
March 4, in Llan. 


on 

denny Churchyard, 
the family bprying- 
place. At the same 
time a memorial 
service was held in 
the Guards’ Chapel, 


Wellington Batracks. 

Much interest has 
been excited iby the 
German Eypperor’s 


telegram to Mrs. 
Kipling. Le, avows 
himself ‘‘an ‘| enthu- 
siastic admirer” of 
Mr. Kipling’s work 
because it represents 
the spirit of} ‘our 


great common! race,” 
It is easy to | under- 
stand, why the! Kaiser 
admires*Mr. Kipling. 
They have a gopd_ deal 
in common, and may 
le said to view life 
from the same. stand- 
point. But the tribute 
to ‘** our great common 
race’’ is unexpected. 
It shows that the 
Emperor William 
wishes to be friendly 
both with Britons and 
Americans. | 

The death of Mr. 
Kipling’s elde1 
daughter Josephine is 
asad blow toa sorely 
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tried family. | There 
is every reason to 
believe that Mr. 


Kipling has conquered 
the discase which at 
one time seemed likely 


OU gr to be fatal to him. 
ic ae coed saean 2? “ _ oe oe The fact of his 
Tue wate Captain THE Hoy. R. FitzRoy Somerset. dauchter’s death has 


to be kept from him 
in his enfeebled state, 
and this imposes an 
additional stram upon 
his wife. The! public 
sympathy is ‘greater 
than ever, but it would 
show more tact and 
consideration by not 
overwhelming Mrs. 
Kipling with messages 
which must make the 
emotional crisis all the 
more acute. 


Surmise is busy 
with the resignation of 
Lord Penzance, Dean 
of Arches. ‘It is 
thought that this step 
has something to do 
with the crisis'in the 
Church, but Lord 
Penzance is eighty- 
two, and may consider 
that he has had enough 
of official work | at that 


Tue vate Herr Emit Wert. 


time of life. Ie was 


transferred. from the Divorce 
Court. to the Court. of Arches in. 1876. Mr. Justice 
Phillimore is mentioned as a likely successor. He is a 


High Churchman, but then the High Churcli_ party 
have. never accepted the Court of Arches as a tribunal 
which is morally entitled to take part in the government 
of the Church. ! 


Esterhazy is again the subject of feverish curiosity. 
He has made a further revelation of his relations with the 
General Staff. It is a story of well-known officers dis- 
guised in spectacles and false beards, and eager to provide 
Esterhazy with the means to baffle‘justice. He admits, 
for example, that his acquittal* by court-martial was pre- 
arranged. ~ He gives’ the text of a letter dictated’ to him 
by Colonel du Paty de Clam, setting forth the reasons 
(wholly unconvincing) why he could never have written 
the bordereau. He refused to answer any questions about 
that document before the Cour de Cassation, though 
everybody knows that it is in his handwriting. The 
broad conclusion is that the General Staff desired, and 
still desire, to shield somebody much more important than 
Histerhazy, and made use of him for this purpose until 
they thought they could safely cast him off. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE BRACELET OF MAXEN 









me,” said 


am the 
Rhys and 


sister of your Prinee Griffith. How I have been treated God knows, but not worse 
than my dear country. I have been cast into the arms of one of its oppressors, and I 


welcome it, because I can do something thereby for those of my people 
who suffer. Griffith is about. He will do great things. I sent him with 
warning to you. And now I will even yet save you. Know you where 
you are ? Whither I have brought you? Come further.” She led him 
down among the smooth shoulders of rock, and showed him pans scooped 
in the limestone ledges that brimmed with water. 

There was no well in Careg Cennen. It would not have availed to 
have sunk one. In the dry limestone there were no springs. Gerald the 
Norman would not have reared his castle on this barren head of rock had 
he not known that water was accessible in this natural cave. 

But this cavern had beén known and utilised long before the Norman 
adventurers burst into Wales. At some remote age, we know not how 
many centuries or tens of centuries before, some warfaring people had 
surrounded the top of the hill with a wall of stones, not set in mortar, but 
sustained in place by their own weight. And to supply themselves with 
water, they had cut a path like a thread in the face of the precipice to 
the mouth ofa gaping cavern that could be seen only from the slopes 
of the Black Mountains, on the further side of the Cennen River. 

In this vault water incessantly dripped, not in rapid showers, but 
slowly ; in wet weather more rapidly than at times of dryness, yet even 
in the most burning, rainless seasons, there never was an absolute cessation 
of falling drops. To receive these, bowls had been scooped out in ledges 
of rock; and hither came the maidens daily with their pitchers, to supply 
the wants of all in the castle. 

What the Norman builders had done was to broaden the path by 
cutting deeper into the face of the cliff, and to build up the face towards 
the precipice, leaving loopholes at intervals, to prevent accidents such 
as might happen through vertigo, or a turn of an ankle, or a slip on the 
polished lime-rock, The whole mouth of the cavern had also been walled 
up, so that no one unacquainted with the arrangements within the castle 
would have suspected its existence. 

To fill the pitchers the water - carriers were furnished with wooden 
spoons and shallow ladles, with which they scooped up the liquid from 
the rock - basins into their vessels. 

Hither Nest, the wife of Gerald of Windsor, had brought Pabo. 
She had learned what was the doom of the Archpriest so soon as the 
interview was over between him, the bishop, and her husband. Nest was 
a subtle woman. Lovely beyond any other woman in Britain, and with 
that exquisite winsomeness of manner which only a Celtic woman possesses, 
which a Saxon can ape but not acquire, she was able when she exerted 
her powers to cajole Gerald, and obtain from him much that his judgment 
warned him he should not yield. For a long time she had induced him 
even to harbour her brother Griffith, but he did so only so long as the 
young man was not in open revolt against King Henry. 

She had not on this occasion attempted to induce Gerald to mitigate 
the sentence on Pabo. She reserved her cajolery for another occasion. 
Now she had recourse to other means. With a little cleverness, she had 
succeeded in securing the key of the dungeon; but for her own good 
reasons she did not desire that her husband should learn, or even 
suspect, that she had contrived the escape of the prisoner. 

Pabo stood by her in the great natural domed vault in the bowels 
of the mountain, crowned by Careg Cennen Castle; and by the flicker of 
the lamp he saw her face, and wondered at its beauty. 

‘* Pabo, priest of God!” she said, and her face worked with emotion. 
‘‘ Heaven alone knows what a life I lead—a double life, a life behind a 
mask. I have a poor, weak, trembling woman's heart, that bleeds and 
suffers for my people. I’ have but one love—one only love, that fills and 
flames in all my veins: it is the love of Wales, of my country, my 
beautiful, my sovereign country. And, O God! my people. Touch 
them, and I quiver and am tortured, and durst not cry out. Yet am 
I linked to one who is my husband, and I belong to him in body. Yet 
hath he not my immortal soul, he hath not this passionate heart. Nay! 
Not one single drop of the burning Welsh blood that dances and boils in 
every artery.” She clasped her hands to her heart. ‘‘Oh, Pabo, my lot 
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is in sad quarters! My life is one continuous martyrdom for my country, for my 
people, for their laws, their freedom, their Church! What can I do? Took at these 
women’s fingers! What gifts have I? Only this fair face and this golden hair, and 
a little mother wit. I give all to the good cause. And now,” she became more calm 
in tone, and she put forth her hand and clasped the priest by the wrist, and spake in 
measured tones, though her finger-ends worked nervously. ‘And now—learn this. 
For reasons that I cannot speak plainly, I would not have my husband know that I 











** As thou canst not descend, mount, and thou art free.’ 
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cannot contrive 
There is but one 
See —the women come 


have contrived thy escape. And I 
to pass thee out through the gates. 

way that thou canst be freed. 
hither to draw water, and the door creaks on its hinges 
When thou hearest the door ery out, 
then hide thee under the stair, or yonder in the depth of 
the cave. None of the wenches penetrate further than 
these basins. But after they have left—and they come 
but in the morning and at eve—then thou hast this place 
to thyself. Know that there is no escape downwards from 
the eyelet-holes. It sheer fall—and if that were 
adventured, thou wouldst be dashed to pieces, as was one 
of the Normandy masons who was engaged on the wall. 
He lost his foothold and fell—and was but a mangled heap 


whensoever opened. 


is a 


at the bottom. No—that way there is no escape. I have 
considered well, and this is what I have devised.’’ She 
paused and drew a long breath. ‘There stands a stout 


and well-rooted thorn-tree on the crag above. I will 
tarry till supper-time, when my lord and his men will be 
merry over their cups, and then will I swing a bracelet 

this.’ She took off a twisted serpent of gold, quaintly 
wrought, from her ‘This I will attach to a 
string, and I will fasten the other end to the thorn- 


wrist, 


tree. Then shall the bracelet be swung to and fro, 
and do thou remain at one of the loopholes, and 


put forth thine hand and catch the string as it swings. 
Hold it fast and do thou draw itin. Then I will attach a 
knotted rope to the string, and draw on until thou hast hold 
of the rope. Thereupon I will make the other end fast 
to the thorn-tree, and, as thou canst not descend, mount, 
and thou art free.” 

Pabo hesitated—then said, ‘‘ It seems to me that these 
eyelet-holes are too narrow for a man’s body to pass 
shrough.” 

‘* Tt is well said,” answered Nest, ‘‘ and of that I have 
thought. Here is astout dagger. Whilst thou canst, 
work out the mortar from between the joints of the 
masonry about the window-slit yonder. It is very fresh 
and not set hard. But remove not the stone till need be.” 

‘*T will do so.” 

** And as to the bracelet,” continued Nest, ** it is precious 
to me, and must not be left here to betray what I have done. 
sring it away with thee.” 

‘* And when I reach the thorn-tree then I will restorc it 
thee.” 

‘* Nay,” rejoined Nest, ‘‘ take it with thee, and go find 
my brother Griffith, wherever he be, and give it to him. 
Know this: it was taken from the cairn of Maxen 
Wledig, the Emperor of Britain, whose wife was a Welsh 
princess, and whose sons ruled in Britain, and of whose 
blood are we. Tell him to return me my bracelet within 
the walls of Dynevor. Tell him”—her breath came fast 
and like flame from her lips—‘*‘ tell him that I will not 
wear it till he restore it to me in the castle of our father— 
in the royal halls of our ancestors, the Kings of Dyfed, and 
has fed the ravens of Dynevor with English flesh.” 

Again she calmed down. 

A strange, passionate woman. At one moment flaming 
into consuming heat, them lulling down to calm and cool- 
ness. It was due to the double life she lived; the false 
face she was constrained to assume, and the undying, 
inextinguishable patriotic ardour that ate out her heart, 
that was so closely and for so long time smothered, but 
which must at times force itself into manifestation. Pabo, 
looking into that wondrous face, by the flicker of the little 
lamp, saw in it a whole story of sorrow, shame, rage, love, 
and tenderness mapped out. 

A strange and terrible life-story had hers been—even 
in young days. 

She had been taken from her home while quite 
a child, and committed as a hostage to the charge 
of Henry Beauclerk; he had done her the worst 
outrage that could have been offered—when she was 
helpless, an alien from her home and people, in his 
power. Then, without caring whether she liked the man 
or not, he had married her to Gerald of Windsor, the 
spoliator, the ravager of South Wales. Once, Owen ap 
Cadogan, son of the Prince of Cadogan, had seen her at a 
banquet and eisteddfod given by her father at Aberteifi, to 
which the kings, princes, and lords of Wales had been 
Among all the fair ladies there assembled none 
approached in beauty the young Princess Nest, daughter 
of King Rhys, and wife of Gerald of Windsor. Owen went 
mad with love. On the plea of kinship he visited her in 
Pembroke Castle, set it on fire, and while it was blazing 
carried her away into Powys. 

Nor was she an unwilling victim: she accompanied 
him, but only because she trusted that he would rouse all 
Wales and unite North and South in one great revolt 
against the power of England. And, indeed, at his 
summons, like a wildfire, revolt had spread through Dyfed, 
Cardigan, and southern Only North Wales 
remained unmoved. The struggle was brief—the Cymri 
were poor and deficient in weapons of war, and were 
unable to withstand the compact masses hurled against 
them, in perfect military discipline, and securing every 
stride by the erection of a stronghold. Owen, carrying 
with him plenty of spoil, fled to Ireland, where he was 
hospitably received, and Gerald recovered his wife. She 
was disillusioned. Owen sought no nobler end than the 
amassing of plunder and the execution of vindictive 
revenge on such as had offended him. His ferocity had 


invited. 


Powys. 








alienated from him the hearts of his people, for his sword 
had been turned rather against such of his own kin who 
had incurred his resentment than against the common foe. 

Into Cardigan, the realm of Owen’s father, Strongbow 
had penetrated, and had planted castles. 

Presently, harbouring treachery in his heart, Owen 
returned from Ireland and threw himself into che arms of 
Henry Beauclerk, who flattered him with promises and 
took him in his company to Normandy, where he bestowed 
on Owen the honour of knighthood, and had converted 
him into a creature ready to do his pleasure, without 
scruple. 

Pembroke Castle had been rebuilt, Carmarthen was 
girt with iron-bound towers; in rear, Strongbow was piling 

‘See!’ said Nest; ‘‘ poorly hast thou fared hitherto. 
I have laid in a store of food for thee under the stair. Be 
ready just before nightfall. Lay hold of the golden 
bracelet, and retain it till thou encounterest Griffith, then 
give it him with my message. Let him return it 
our father’s ruined hall of Dynevor, when it is his own 


me in 


once more,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

SANCTUARY. 
Rogier was pacing up and down in the house of which he had 
taken possession. On the table lay, heaped in bags of woven 
grass, the fine that had been imposed on the tribe. All had 
been paid. The elders had endeavoured hard to induce 
him to accept two-thirds from them and to levy the 
remainder on Cadell; but he bade them squeeze their 
Archpriest—he was not going to trouble himself to do that— 
and the rest of the silver was produced. The men hoped 
to be able to recoup themselves later by deducting this 
third from their payments to the pastor thrust upon 
them. 

As Pabo had been secured, Rogier had released those 
who were detained in the court-house ; they had returned 
to their homes. 

It was anticipated that now the Norman would with- 
draw along with his men; he had no further excuse for 
remaining. But he gave not the smallest token of an 
intention to remove. 

Cadell had entered. He also wished to know how long 
the foreigners would tarry in the place. So long as they 
were there it would be impossible for him to come to 
friendly terms with his flock. Yet, though he desired that 
the bulk of the men-at-arms, along with their captain, 
should withdraw, he did not by any means desire to be left 
completely alone in the midst of a population that regarded 
him with a malevolent eye, were unwilling to receive his 
ministrations, acknowledge his authority, and even show 
him ordinary civility. 

He had accordingly entered the house in the hopes of 
arranging with the bishop’s brother terms whereby he 
might have two or four men left in Caio to support 
him in emergencies without being ostensibly his servants. 

A plea might easily be found in the refractory humour 
of the people for a small guard to be left till they proved 
more complaisant. 

Near the door, against the wall, Morwen was seated, 
pale but resolved, with her hands folded. 

** You seem to be in a vast impatience to see my back,” 
said Rogier, ‘‘ but let me tell you, Master Chaplain, I like 
this place. It lyeth well to the sun, the soil is fertile and 
amply watered. It is suitably timbered, and methinks 
there is building-stone here that might serve to construct 
a stronghold. I have looked about and fancied 
Pen-y-ddinas. It crieth out for a castle to stand upon it— 
dominating, as it doth, the whole valley.” 

‘* A castle for the bishop ?” 

e ‘‘Oh! save your presence and clergy. It is well for 
one to feather one’s own nest first. As to the Church, hers 
is downy enough without needing to pluck more geese to 
make her easier.” 

‘* Then for whom ?” 

‘* For myself, of course. This is a fair district; it is 
girded about with mountains; it has been occupied for 
centuries by a thrifty people who have hoarded their silver. 
Methinks I could soon contrive to make of it a barony of 
Caio for inyself.” 

‘‘ But,” said Cadell, aghast, ‘‘ these be Church lands. 
You would not rob the Church ?” 

‘* By no means are they Church lands. This is tribal 
land, and it so chances that the head of the tribe has been 
for some time—how long I know not—an ecclesiastic. But 
that is an accident.” 

‘* It is the sanctuary of David.” 

‘* But not the property of the see of David. It is the 
sanctuary of Cynwyl, I take it; and it has so fallen out 
that the inheritor of the chieftainship has been for some 
years—it may be centuries—in priestly orders. But as to 
belonging to the see, that it never did. Now I take it, 
there shall be a separation of powers, and I will assume 
the secular rule, and constitute myself Baron of Caio—and 
thou, if it please thee, shalt be Archpriest, and exercise 
ecclesiastical authority. It will be best so—then I and 
my bull-dogs will be ever hard by to help thee in thy 
difficulties.” 

‘‘ The bishop will never agree to this.” 

‘‘He must. Am I going to fight his battles and not be 
paid for it, and fix my price ? ” 


me 








‘** Does he know of thy purpose *”’ 

**IT care not whether he do or not. 
course, and he cannot oppose me, because he dare not, By 
the soul of the Conqueror, Sir Chaplain, these fat farmers 


I shall take my 


[have but given them a little squeeze, 
and they have run out silver—it is yonder, dost mark it ? 
Hast thou seen cider made? They make it in my country. 
The applesarechopped upand cast into a broad stone grooved 
trough, and a lever is brought to bear, laden with immense 
weights, to crush them. You should see, man, how the 
juice runs out, and you would say that there was never 
another drop of liquor in them. ‘Then the lever is raised, 
and the weight shifted; next with a knife the apple-cheese 
is pared all round and the parings are cast up in the 
middle. Again the lever is worked, and out flows as much 
as at first, till again it appears that all is drained away, 
And this process is‘ renewed to five times, and every time 
out pours the generous and sweet must. It is not with 
apples as with grapes. These latter once well pressed 
yield all—apples must be pressed to six and even seven 
times. My Cadell, these peasants are juicy apples. If 1 
send this first squeeze to my brother, I reserve the after 


ooze with money. 


outgushes for mine own drinking.” 

Cadell looked down disconcerted. He knew very well 
that Rogier’s scheme would mean the shrinkage to but 
little of his power and profits. 

‘*You do not understand this people,” said he, after 
some consideration. ‘* You will drive them to desperation 
with your rough treatment. They are a kindly and a gentle 
fol that are easily led, but ill driven.” 

‘*Well now,” said Rogier, and laughed. 
leaned against the table, and folded his arms. 
but I have a scheme such as will reconcile the tribe of 
Cynwyl to my rule. And thou art come here suitably 
at this moment, to assist me in carrying it out.” 

** What wouldest thou ?” asked Cadell sulkily. 


He halted, 


‘It is so; 


‘“‘It is even this,” answered Rogier, and again he 

5 
laughed. ‘‘ Dost see? I have been courting a pretty 
wench. But it is bad wooing when I cannot speak a word 


of Welsh and she as little of French. Now, Sir Priest, be 
my go-between, and say sweet and tender words to her 
from me, and bring me back her replies of the same 
savour.” 

“T cannot! 
indignantly. 

‘*T ask of thee nothing dishonest,” said Rogier; ‘* far 
otherwise. I have a fancy to make the pretty Morwen 
my wife Tell her that—all is in 
good sooth and my purpose is honourable, the Church shall 
be called to bless us.” 

‘* She is another man’s wife ! 

‘* Nay, nay, a priest’s leman—that is all. 
stick in thy throat, be conscience-smoothed. By this time 
I know my brother’s temper. He is a 
and the loss of a pair of teeth is 


not!” exclaimed the chaplain 


I will 


and Baroness Caio. 


And if that 


Pabo is no more. 
man who never forgives ; 
not that he will pass over.” 

Sut he does not hold that this man you have sent 
him is Pabo.” 

‘‘Pshaw! he knows better. Whether he be Pabo, or 
whether he be not, Bernard will never suffer him to live a 
week after he has him between his two palms. Therefore, 
seeing Morwen isa widow, and free, now, all is plain, my 
intent is good. If I marry her—who has been the wife 
of the chieftain of the tribe, I enter upon all his rights so 
far as they are secular; those that be ecclesiastical 1 leave 
to thee.” 

‘* Not so,” said Cadell sharply. 
She is not of the blood.” 

‘*Oh! she shall be so esteemed. Scripture is with me— 
man and wife be no more twain but one flesh, so that she 
enters into all his rights, and I take them over along 
with her. It will smooth the transfer. The people will 
like it, or will gulp down what is forced on them, and 
pretend to be content.” 

‘* This is preposterous—the heir to the tribal rights is 
Goronwy, the cousin of Pabo.”’ 

‘*That cripple? The people would not have him 
before to rule over them. They will not now. Let them 
look on him and then on me; there can be but 
decision. If there be a doubt, I shall contrive to get the 
weasel out of the way. And, moreover,” said Rogier, who 
chuckled over his stheme, ‘‘ all here are akin—that is why 
there was such a to-do about the seven degrees. It hit them 
all. I warrant ye, when gone into, it will be found that 
she has in her the blood of What is the name ?” 

** Cunedda.” 

‘* Ay, of that outlandish old forefather. If not, I can 
make it so. There is a man here—Meredith they call 
him—a bard and genealogist. I have a pair of thumb- 
screws, and I can spoil his harping fr ever unless he 
discover that the pretty wench whom I design for myself, 
to be my Baroness Caio, be lineally descended from—I 
cannot mind the name—and be, after Goronwy, the 
legitimate heir to all the tribal rights. Cadell, you can 
make a man say and swear to anything with the per- 
suasion of thumb-screws. A rare institution.” 

The chaplain said nothing to this. It was a proposition 
that did not admit of dispute. 

A good many of the Norman barons had taken the 
Welsh heiresses to them as a meaias of disarming the oppo- 
sition they encountered, perhaps feeling a twinge of com- 
punction at their methods of appropriation of lands by the 


‘*She is no heiress. 


one 
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sword. Gerald of Windsor, as we have seen, was married 
to a princess of the royal race of Dyfed, though not, 
indeed, an heiress. A knight occupying a subordinate 
position, if he chanced to secure as wife the heiress of some 
Welsh chief, at once claimed all her lands and rights, and 
sprang immediately into the position of a great baron. 

exclaimed Rogier boisterously, 


»” 


**Come, sweetheart ! 
and went up to Morwen and caught her by the chin, 
‘* Look me in the face and say ‘Ay!’ and I will put a 
coronet of pearls on thy black hair.” 

She shrank from him—not, indeed, understanding his 
words, but comprehending that she was treated with 
disrespect. 

‘* Speak to her, you fool!” said Rogier angrily. 
must be told what I purpose. If not by you then by 
Pont l’Espec, whom I will callin. But by the Conqueror’s 
paunch, I do not care to do my wooing through the mouth 
of a common serving-man.” 

Cadell stood up from the seat into which he had lowered 
himself and approached Morwen. 

** Hark y’!”’ said the Norman ; 


‘* She 


‘*No advice of thine 





** Tt is sanctuary ! it is sanctuary!" she cried, as she saw him. 


own, I can see thou likest not my design. Say my words, 
give my message, and bear me back her reply—and thrust 
in naught of thy mind, and thy suasion.” 

‘‘ What, then, shall I say ?” 

‘‘Tell her that I am not one to act with violence 
unless thwarted, and in this particular thwarted I will 
not be. Tell her that I desire that she shall be my wife ; 
and say that I will make myself baron over this district 
of Caio—King Henry will deny me nothing I wot—and 
she shall rule and reign the rest of her days by a soldier's 
side, instead of by that of a cassocked clerk.” 

Cadell translated the offer. 

Morwen’s large deep eyes were fixed on him intently as 
he spoke, and her lips trembled. 

‘*T must give an answer,”’ said the priest. 

Then Morwen rose and replied: ‘‘ He will surely give 
me time to consider.” 

‘Ay, ay, till to-morrow,” said Rogier when her 
words were translated to him. 

Thereupon Morwen bowed and left the house. 

Rogier took a step towards the door, but Cadell stayed 
him. ‘‘ Give her till to-morrow to be alone.” 

«* Well,” said he, ‘‘ to-morrow shall settle it.” 

Cadell left, and instead of seeking his lodging he went 
into the church. 
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There, to his surprise, he saw a woman—it was 
Morwen, clinging to the wicker-work screen. 

‘‘It is sanctuary! It is sanctuary !”’ she cried, as she 
saw him. ‘They shall not tear me hence.” 

‘‘Nay,” said Cadell; ‘* that they dare not I will 
maintain thy right to sanctuary. It is well. To Cynwyl 
thou hast appealed, Cynwy! shall protect thee.” 

To be continued. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The question is asked whether the authorities at St. 
Paul’s would allow the Church Association to hold a 
corporate Communion at St. Paul’s in the same manner as 
the English Church Union was allowed to do. 


The manifesto of the English Church Union has greatly 
excited the Evangelicals. It is stated that the Bishop of 
Lincoln is a member, but the other Bishops connected 
with the society are mostly Colonial and American, The 
organisation, however, throughout the country is very 


effective. It is noticeable at the time I write that no 
member has protested against the memorial, although it 
has been disavowed by the defenders of the High Church 
party in the daily press. 

The death is announced of the Rev. A. J. McCaul, 
tutor in King’s College, London, and Rector of St. Magnus. 
Mr. McCaul was a good Hebrew scholar, and very much 
interested in missions to the Jews. 


The Church Times says that the appointment of a 
successor to fill Lord Penzance’s place, if any be made, 
will not lead to peace, but rather to anarchy. 


The death is announced of Canon Edmunds, Vicar of 
Kyloe Beal, Early in his clerical life Mr. Edmunds was 
curate of Harrow, where he made the acquaintance of the 
present Bishop of Durham, then a Harrow master. He 
carried on his studies chiefly in Biblical research, having 
contributed to the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary,” and having 
also written a Commentary of his own, including remarks 
on every verse in the Bible. 


Lord Herschell was a Sunday-school teacher. Among 
eminent politicians who have been Sunday-school teachers 
are to be included Lord Selborne, Lord Hatherley, and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The last was a Sunday-school teacher in 
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Unitarian Chapels both in London and in Birmingham, 
Lord Herschell was the son of a Polish Jew, who became 
a Nonconformist minister and officiated in John Street, 
His uncle, the Rev. D. A. Herschell, was 
minister in 


Edgware Road. 
for a very long period 
Loughborough Road, Brixton. 


a Congregational 


The late Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, whose lamentable death at 
Bournemouth is much deplored, was warmly in sympathy 
with the Church of England, in spite of his position as one 
of the most eminent ministers of the Established Church in 
Scotland. His chief friend was the late Bishop Thorold, 
and his son has recently been appointed to an important 
Kentish rectory. Another rising man in the Church of 
England, the Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, is the son of Dr. 
Marshall Lang, of Glasgow, also a well-known minister in 
the Church of Scotland. ; 


Lord Hugh Cecil is to put down a notice of motion 
for the the Church Discipline Bill, 
which is second reading on Wednesday, 


rejection of 
down for its 





** They shall not tear me hence.’ 


May 10. The Bill has been prepared by the Liverpool 
Layman’s League. It will probably be considerably 
modified, and there is a prospect that it will have a large 
measure of support from Nonconformists, though some 
Nonconformists take the view that they should confine 
themselves to efforts for Disestablishment. 


It is stated that Mr. George Cadbury has purchased the 
fabric and site of St. Peter’s, Dale End, one of the doomed 
city churches of Birmingham, on behalf of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, for £6500. On this a Church 
paper bitterly remarks: ‘‘ So while Birmingham Church- 
men sell their churches, Dissenters step in and secure 
them.” 


A selection from Father John Sergieff’s book, ‘‘ My 
Life in Christ,” of passages most likely to interest and 
edify members of the English Church has been made by 
the Rev. Cyril Bickersteth and Mrs. Illingworth, and will 
be published shortly. An interesting little book on Father 
John was recently published by the Rev. Dr. Whyte, of 
Edinburgh. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who does not hurry, 
will not hold his Court for the hearing of cases of Ritual 
for some weeks to come, V. 
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SCENES AT ASSOUAN, THE SITE OF THE GREAT NILE DAM. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE NEW ENGLISH CHURCH AT ASSOUAN. 
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The death of Lord Herschell will not make any great difference to the negotiations, 
otherwise interrupted, of the Conference that was once of Quebec, and lately has been of 
Washington. He was, above all things, a man of determination, strong rather than 
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THE LATE LORD HERSCHEL, TWICE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


sweet, compelling rather than winning those who came within his influence. Of Hebrew 
blood, and yet the son of a Nonconformist Minister, he rose to the Woolsack, with its 
great Church patronage, and was so fair in its distribution that nobody ever complained 
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THE STEAM-SHIP HESPERUS ” WHICH RESCUED THE ~ LABRADOR’S”? PASSENGERS. 


From Photographs by Mr. Murdoch, Secretary Northern Lighthouse Board. 





WRECK OF THE STEAM-SHIP “LABRADOR”: SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, WHERE 
EIGHTEEN OF THE PASSENGERS FOUND SHELTER. 
of him as an alien or an intruder, Of late years he suffered from short sight, and that 


lefect, no doubt, was the cause of the accident which was to be followed, rather unex- 
pectedly, by his death. His body will rest in England, the scene of his many legal and 


political and social activities. 
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The wreck of the Labrador on Mackenzie Rock, about twenty-five miles west of the 
island of Mull, has brought into prominence the name of the Skerryvore Lighthouse, 
designed and built by the father of Robert Louis Stevenson. Between ten and twenty of 
the passengers of the Labrador found shelter there after the wreck, until they were 
released by the steam-ship Hesperus, which took them off to Oban. The Lubrador 
is a Dominion Line steam-ship, and it left Halifax for Liverpool, carrying mails and 
with over sixty passengers on board. Nearing the British Isles, when there was a thick 
fog, the ship lost its bearings, and owing to the Skerryvore light being mistaken for 
one in the north of Ireland, the course was supposed to be clear, and good speed was put 
on, only to make the crash and impact the greater. Captain Erskine behaved with 
the greatest self-command. The women and children in the first boat, the rest of the 
passengers in another, and the crew in a third, headed for Skerryvore, leaving the letter- 
bags, as well as a cargo of grain, and all sorts of personal belongings, to perish with the 
ship. One boat reached Skerryvore, and from the others the inmates were rescued by the 
Viking, a German steamer, and landed on the Island of Mull. 


The golden chalice for New York Cathedral, of which an Illustration is given on 
It stands eleven inches high, and weighs 


this page, is a magnificent piece of work. 
plan, with intermediate pointed 


exactly fifty The plinth is hexagon in 
spandrils enriched throughout with delicately mounted wire work and pierced tracery, 
from which rises the base. The centre panel has the Crucifixion, with the lily and 
passion-flower in beaten relief on either side, and enriched with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires. ‘The other five panels are mounted with medallions of repoussé figure-work, 
representing the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Last Supper, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. These panels are surmounted with crocketed canopies of beaten metal. The 
stem and knop are of beaten and pierced tracery; from the centre of the knop. project 


ounces. 


six hexagon-shaped bosses 
with 
faceted sapphires, and be- 


encrusted large 
tween each boss are grace- 
ful beaten leaves with ruby* 
Above the stem 
is a rich canopied open 
cup-piece with crocketed 


centres. 


buttresses at each .angle, 
and supported beneath by 
flying angels, in which 
rests the perfectly plain 


bowl. Adequately to de- 
scribe the great beauty 
of this chalice is almost 


impossible; suffice it to 
«ay that it is in design of 
the choicest fourteenth- 
century period, and has 
occupied just upon four 
The 


been 


years to carry out. 
chalice, which 
executed by Messrs. Keith 


has 
and Co., of London, and 
was designed by Mr. W. 
Keith, is undoubtedly one 
of the finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical art 
that this 
country has seen. 


modern 
workmanship 


An accident on a 
trial - trip seems to be 
doubly unfortunate, but it 
is not, after all, a final 
test. The killing of Mr. 
Huskisson did not stay 
the locomotive; and the 
claims of the motor - car, 
as a substitute for the 
horse-van, will no doubt 
be still considered by the 
Auxiliary Army and Navy Stores, despite the recent terrible accident. A party of 
gentlemen connected with the Stores rode to Harrow and back on a motor- car, by 
way of seeing for themselves the merits of that mode of conveyance before adupting 
it for the delivery of their parcels. The defective action of the brake allowed the car to 
get beyond the driver's control in the descent of a steep hill on the return journey, and 
the overthrow and collapse of the car was accompanied by the instantaneous death of the 
driver, the mortal injury of one of the passengers, and the severe shaking of the others. 
From the Riviera come complaints that the enthusiasm of Frenchmen as owners of 
automobiles is not equalled by their caution or competence as drivers. The other day an 
awkward accident—one of many such almost daily reported—took place near Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s villa at Beaulieu, when a car coming from Monte Carlo made a diversion of 
forty feet down a steep bank, in this case wounding the owner and injuring two ladies, 
but allowing the driver to leap out and to alight unhurt. 





CHALICE FOR NEW YORK CATHEDRAL. 


Every Viceroy of India has done his best to encourage medical science, and at a 
meeting of the Dufferin Fund in Calcutta the other day, Lord Curzon was able to quote 
Mr. Kipling in one of his last verses—‘‘ which we all hope will not be his last’”’—the 
verse of the ‘‘ White Man’s Burden” which tells him to ‘‘ bid sickness cease.”’ The illness 
of the ‘‘ white man” himself at that moment did not lessen the appropriateness of the 
quotation ; and the great company cheered the sentiment, as it did also the statement of 
the speaker that Lady Curzon had determined to accomplish something to alleviate the 
lot of the women of India. 


The Pope has been testing his powers of memory during his enforced rest by repeating 
stanza after stanza of Dante by heart. He declares that when he forgets Dante he will 
have forgotten everything. 


The recent terrible blizzard in America has recalled to vivid recollection that of 1888, 
That of last month was, however, in all respects, more severe than its notable predecessor, 
the temperature alone being nearly ten degrees lower than the lowest recorded in the 
blizzard of eleven years ago. In New York the hardships which such storms inflict are 
felt most severely by the hundreds of thousands of citizens who must daily travel many 
miles to reach their places of employment. ‘To traverse streets blockaded with snow, and 
to cross the ice-covered streams separating Manhattan from Brooklyn, Staten Island, and 
New Jersey, became a heroic labour. Only after the first fury of the tempest had abated 
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could the ferry-steamers venture to put out, and even 
then their progress was slow. Our Lilustration shows 
one of these boats on East River ploughing her way 


through the field of ice—a veritable Arctic scene. Other. 


storm scenes in New York are illustrated and described 
elsewhere in our present number, 


Westward Ho is by no means the boast of Devon 
as a place of beauty, and the name itself would have 
been more interesting had it not been borrowed from a 
novel. But it is a place in which a schoolboy could 
hardly tind a ground for discontent; and that there is a 
college at Westward Ho everyone now knows who has 
an acquaintance with the episodes of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
career. He himself has made the world more than ever 
aware of his schooldays by the series of articles he has 
recently written under the title of ‘“‘Stalky and Co.” 
Stalky had two great friends in all of these escapades by 
moor and shore, and to the making of one of them; the 
one who bears the name of ‘ Beetle,” a great deal of 
autobiographical matter has undoubtedly gone. No school 
can teach all that Mr. Kipling knows; but he went to 
journalism in India with the equipment of an education 
that was sound enough all round. He went, above all, 
with the spirit of pluck which is the note of the British 
schoolboy everywhere, and which ought to get a special 
cultivation and impetus on that Devon coast, with its 
memories of Drake, of Raleigh, of the Armada. Mr. 
Kipling at school was seldom at the top of his class, nor 
did he take an immoderate share of the prizes; nor 
perhaps stranger still—did anyone discover extraordinary 
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Rudyard Kipling second on the Master’s left. 








RUDYARD KIPLING AS 
Photograph supplied by Mr. H. G. Spearing. 


merit in his contributions to the College magazine. The 
dull schoolboy may always console himself by reflecting 
that dullness was the common attribute at school of the 
men who have made the most indelible marks in the world. 


In former issues we have described and illustrated 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the great Nile dam 
at Assouan. ‘This week we give an interesting photograph 
of the foundation-stone itself as it appeared before being 
swung into position, ready for its final adjustment, with 
rule, level, and mallet, by the Duke of Connaught. The 
inscription on the monolith is self-explanatory, and 
admirably epitomises all the essential details of an event 
that inaugurates an important epoch in Egyptian history. 
The raising of the level of the river for one hundred and 
forty miles means practically the averting of famine and 
a certain indifference to the fickle moods of Father 
Nile. ‘* Lower Egypt,” as Mr. Steevens remarks, ‘‘ is to 
be enlarged; Upper Egypt is, in part at least, to secure 
permanent irrigation independent of the Nile flood, and 
therewith two crops a year. This means a more rigid 
economy of water than ever, and who will give a thought 
to the lean Soudan? What it can dip up in buckets, fat 
Egypt will never miss, and that it may take—no more.” 
That is the prophecy which is not graven on the foundation- 
stone of the Assouan dam; but it is there nevertheless, 
and its fulfilment is sure. 


With reference to a paragraph in our issue of Feb. 18, 
in which it was remarked that no one had sufficiently 
explained the unpopularity of the Queen’s uniform in the 
service, ‘‘ Lately Retired’’ sends us the following reasons — 

1. Officers do not wish to make themselves conspicuous 


among civilians. Weare not a military nation, and I hope 
never will be, in the sense European nations are, where, in 
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YORK FERRY-BOAT PLOUGHING THROUGH THE ICE IN EAST RIVER. 
Photograph by James Burton, New York. 


some countries, if a civilian insults or strikes an officer in 
uniform, the officer is not only justified in drawing his sword 
upon his assailant, but, in fact, would be tried by court- 
martial if he did not in some form summarily resent the 
affront. That there are, or lately were, people in this country 
who took any opportunity to insult an officer—or, more 
accurately speaking, his uniform—is an undoubted fact. I 
could tell more than one story in point but for considerations 
of space. You say, But there is the policeman. I ask, 
Where? The rough does not assault anyone, or accidentally 
tip 2 can of whitewash over an officer in full dress, if a 
constable is looking on. Supposing an officer succeeds in 
bringing his assailant before a police magistrate, what 
happens? As likely as not he is acquitted for want of 
corroborative evidence. If convicted, the penalty would be 
but a few shillings fine. 2. Expense. Even undress uniform, 
excepting such as officers can wear in the immediate precincts 
of their barracks or camp, is from three to five times as 
expensive, according to the branch of the service the wearer 
belongs to, as plain clothes. Officers are not, us some people 
suppose, supplied with uniforms by a grateful country! 
3. Most people, after ;erforming their duties in their official 
robes, be they judges, archbishops, ordinary clergy, officers of 
the Navy or of the Army, like some relaxation in as comfort- 
able and unremarkable 1 dress as possible. 

The regulation as to wearing uniform stated to be now 
issued by the officer commanding the Madras Army, and 
which your contributor says ‘‘ must be staggering to his 
subordinates,’’ was in existence when I landed at Madras in 
1857 in the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, also in 
surma, in each of which I afterwards served. The order is 
periodically republished for the information of regiments 
arriving in any of those places from home, and applies to all 
officers, not only to ‘‘a commanding officer at a station.’’ 
The light and inexpensive uniform worn in India (excepting, 
perhaps, at some hill stations) is not open to the objections 
there are to the uniform which would have to be worn at 
home. Besides, the conditions at home and abroad are in 
every way dissimilar. 











THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW NILE DAM AT ASSOUAN, 


Photograph supplied by Sir Benjamin Baker. 
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an art student in three countries before he settled 
in London, He knew his Italy thoroughly. 
France, Germany, and Belgium were all familiar 
lands. He was at home in Cyprus, and in Rhodes, in 
Jerusalem, in Cairo, and in Constantinople. Of all these 
places he had possessed himself of souvenirs—photographs 
that he had bought on the spot, thousands in number, 
But in all his large collec- 


Ls LEIGHTON was a cosmopolitan. He had been 


filling a large portfolio. 


tion England itself had hardly any representation. 
Our cathedrals, of course, were there to keep their 
French | comrades 
company; but of 


private houses only 
one had been 
thought worthy by 
the collector to take 
its place with the 
palaces of Italy and 
the homesteads of 
Flanders. That one 
exception was 
Hoghton Tower, a 
Tudor country- 
house in Lancashire, 
with the mark of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury upon it, but an 
individuality all its 
own. Other lands 
might show speci- 
mens of other styles, 
rep roduced or 
adapted in Eng- 
land; but Hoghton 
not like 
anything else. It is 
English; one 
fancies it is Lancas- 
trian even; and 
though so local in 
its genius it makes 
its appeal to all 
beholders. 

Hoghton Tower 
is not a show-place, 
and it does not lie 
especially in the 
track of the sight- 
Not that the 
whole country 
round, including 
the Vale of Darwen, 
is not profoundly 
interesting, espe- 
cially to the student 
of social laws. The 
train that starts 
from Preston for 
Blackburn, taking 
the little station of 
Hoghton by the 
way, is not likely 
to have many of the 
dilettanti among its 
passengers, You 
would not be sur- 
prised if your oppo. 
site neighbour pro- 
duced a visiting-card 
such as that which, 
on a similar occa- 
sion, was handed to 
Coningsby by Mr. 
G. O. A. Head; and 
if you called his 
attention to Hogh- 
ton Tower, standing 
to the right at the 
top of a wooded hill, 
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deer surviving long after the boars and the white bulls had 
become extinct. In 1565 Thomas Hloghton resolved to 
build anew, and this time at the top of the hill. The 
design was quadrangular, and the circular flight of steps 
led to a hall fifty feet long by thirty wide. The Green 
Room and the Marble Room had each their own glories, 
but in particular was the ‘King’s Room,” like the 
King’s daughter, ‘‘ beautiful within.” For James I. 
was the guest of Sir Richard Hoghton in 1617, and his 
visit is a local, and almost a national, legend to this day. 
Tor there, if anywhere, did the joint of England receive 
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may read of the revels, the jousts, the masques, the dances, 
and the stag-hunts that marked the royal visit, which, 
strange as onemay thinkit, is still the chief fame of Hoghton. 
Nor was that fame a merely provincial one; for it had as 
one of its consequences the issue, by royal authority, 
of ‘*The Book of Sports.” The people round about 
Hoghton had petitioned the King that after church time on 
Sundays they might be allowed to take their diversions as 
of old. 
thing except Puritanism, highly approved the proposal, 
encouraged sports after the evensong, and even ordered 

the reading of the 

license in the 


The King, who has been accused of nearly every- 
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churches. Refrac- 
tory ministers were 
supposed to be 
threatened with the 
High 
Court; though Arch- 
bishop Abbot, it 
suffered 


Commission 


seems, 
nothing at Croydon 
for chief 
among the rebels. 
Not only the 
large reception- 
the 


being 


room bears 
King’s name, but 


there is ‘‘ the King’s 


Staircase” and ‘‘the 


King’s Bed-room,” 
wainscotted and 
panelled chambers. 


The ‘‘Guinea Room” 
gets its name from 
the design of small 
gold discs on the 
panels. Itis thought 
that this room was 
once the treasury, 
and that by a whim 
the owner painted 
on the walls as 
many guineas as he 
got in the year from 
his property. There 
are few corridors 
at Hoghton, the 
rooms leading one 
into the other on a 
compact and clean- 
cut plan. Nor are 
there many sur 
prises in the decor- 
ation, the Tudor 
manner having its 
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own severities. 
The plain initials 
“T.H.,” those of the 
founder of the 
house, are carved on 
a stone panel set 
above the arch of the 
outer gateway. On 
two other panels over 
gateways are sculp- 


tured the family 
arms — Hoghton 
(sable three bars 
argent), quartered 
with Assheton 
(argent on mullet 
sable), helm, and 
crest (a bull 


passant). The draw- 
well, cut 
through forty yards 
of rock, is a feature, 
of course, with its 
old windlass. For- 


down 











about a mile and a 
half away from the 
railway, he might 
make the remark that Sidonia addressed on another occasion 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s hero, ‘‘The age of ruins is past.” 
All the same, Hoghton Tower is not a ruin. Its dilapid- 
ations are part of its history ; and almost any restorations 
might have been resented, except those carried out with the 
care that has been exercised by its hereditary owners, 
doubly happy in possessing the place and in knowing how to 
preserve and appreciate what is theirs. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Hoghton 
Tower had its proudest period. Then, as now, the 
de Hoghtons had it for their seat. Adam de Hocton 
held property there in the reign of Henry II., and a later 
occupant got or took leave to enclose. the park. . So well 
timbered was it, there was ‘ night all day ” among the trees, 
and the ‘‘ sport” of the property was of the best, the red 
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its knighthood, though not perhaps its name—for the 
Sirloin was probably the King’s play upon surloin; but 
that his Majesty, in his appreciation of Lancashire beef, 
did thrice strike the joint with his sword and bid it rise to 
the mouths of the beholders a knight, is attested by, at 
any rate, the ballads of the place, and of a not very 
laggard time. All the county gathered round the King, 
the local squires wearing the Hoghton livery, not without 
some lurking slight misgiving, it would seem from an entry 
in the diary of Nicholas Assheton: ‘‘ My brother Sher- 
borne’s taylor brought him a suit of apparel, and us two 
others, and Sir Richard Hoghton a livery, that we should 
attend him at the King’s coming, rather for his grace and 
reputation, showing his neighbours love, than for the exact- 
ing of any mean service.” In that entertaining diary you 








tunately, fires have 
not often had 
to be extinguished 
at Hoghton, or the ‘properties’ must have fared ill. 
The pictures, which were mainly old family portraits, 
were removed before the work of restoration began, so 
as to be out of the way of such a danger; but, as 
irony arranged, in safer London, with water supplies 
at hand, they were burned in the place of safety to which 
they had been sent. 

The Hoghton family paid dearly for their fame as 
entertainers of the King. They spent the income of that 
year and of many years upon their guest; and that 
perhaps is the reason why the house itself is a freasury of 
memories rather than of rare and precious things. The 
host of the King had, six years earlier, paid his 
fee and taken his baronetage, on the institution of the 
order, and he ranks as second in the sequence of creations, 
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When the Civil War broke out, the Hoghtons were all for 


the King. Sir Gilbert went to Preston with as many men 
as he could command, leaving only enough barely to 
garrison his home. The Parliamentarians had their eye 
on the Tower that stood sentinel over the very heart of 


Lures » | ws be 


—_ 


Lancashire; and they soon forced her ssadyship and" her 
men-at-arms to capitulate. It was a victory that was 
worse than a defeat. An explosion of gunpowder took 
place—one party said a treacherous, and the other party 
an accidental, explosion—and it blew up the Tower at one 
corner of the house, and with the Tower two hundred of 
the soldiers who had captured it. 

That first Baronet of a long line sat in Parliament for 
ounty Lancaster.. So did his grandson, Sir Richard, 
who married a daughter of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, and 
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who had a son to sit in the seat of his 
fathers in Parliament for the county of 
Lancashire. Then, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, came Sir Henry, who 
sat for Preston, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Sir Henry, who sat for Preston for 
thirty years, and whose brother, Major-General 
Hoghton, fell in 1811 in the battle of Albuera. 
The next Sir Henry also sat for Preston, as 
did his son, another Henry, the eighth Baronet, 
who brought some much-needed wealth into 
the family by his marriage with 
Dorothea Bold, and who bore 
by license the surname of Bold 
in addition to, and before, that of Hoghton. 
Sir Henry, the ninth Baronet, took the 
ancient surname of de Hoghton in lieu of 
that of Hoghton. 

The view from Hoghton Tower is a 
broad one, embracing the valley and 
estuary of the Ribble, with hills far and 
wide, the hills of the Lake country to the 
north-west, the Yorkshire Fells to the north- 
east, and the Welsh mountains to the 
south - west. Near at 
hand is Pleasington, 
long the residence of the 
Ainsworth family, and 
more recently associated 
with the Fieldens 
(possessing a Murillo 
and a Carlo Dolce) and 
the Butler - Bowdens. 
The Towneleys and the 
de Traffords were once 
great magnates not far 
away, the Traffords with 
a pedigree dating from 
the days of Canute and 
a property that in our 
own time has passed to 
the speculators. The 
Eccles cake is now 
everywhere; but here 
at least it is to be eaten, 
as they say everything 
of the sort should be, in 
its native air. It may 
take its place by the 
sirloin to confer national 
and international fame 
on the locality of which 
Iloghton Tower, with its 
long line of roof, with its severe yet 
comely chimneys, with its fascinating 
courtyard — the architecturally ap- 
pointed place for a statue—with its 
great window, and with its inviting 
semicircular flights of steps, is itself 
the most characteristic ornament and 
the most particular glory. 

Whatever may be said of its paint- 
ing, its sculpture, or its music, at 
any rate in its architecture England 
ong stands well among the nations. London 
oy" itself, with its Abbey, and with 
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St. Paul’s, throws out a challenge to Goth and to 
Roman, medieval and modern, which any other capital 
might hesitate to accept. One need not go into the battle 
of the schools; for in England every school is represented 
among the churches and the castles, the public halls and 
the cottages, the bridges and the barns, that are scattered 
over the three kingdoms. It may be that England has 
originated little, and that her climate and her atmosphere 
have waged a war against her architects, especially against 
her classic architects, who depend on a marble surface for 
their effects, and have in England corroding stone instead, 
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ies 
br 


with a covering of soot. Our abbeys we owe to anonymous 
architects, some of them Normans; but we have given a 
national name to some of our own modifications of Gothic, 
and in domestic architecture, owe what we may to the 
Fleming, we have, or had a few centuries ago, a style of 
our own, with all the national virtues and graces presented 
on its surfaces and in its lines. Whither we are tending 
to-day is a question not easily answered. The prevailing 
note in every art is that of imitation ; originality is sadly to 
seek. But it is at least comforting that, despite the 
sterility of the time, there exists an inclination to appre- 
ciate and to revert to the really excellent and purely 
characteristic in our native architecture, 
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The growth of Lord Selborne’s mind, the circumstances 
of family training, religious and professional experience, 
which account for his temperament and his position, may 
be found in the first part of these ‘* Memorials,” published a 
few years ago. ‘The two large volumes just issued are mainly 
a record of his later political life, but even so are particu- 
larly personal, seeing that every vote he gave was given 
after a careful examination of his conscience. A critical 
but very courteous article on his career and character that 
appeared in the Pull Mall Gazette in 1866, where he was 
treated as a remarkable personage, but distinctly second- 
rate, appears to have hurt him, though he was too amiable 
to resent it. His intellect, within limits, was subtle; his 
capacity for legal and Parliamentary business extra- 
ordinary ; he was a power in the State. It is not easy to 
determine at first why he was not a greater man—-why 
these volumes which minutely illustrate his opinions and 
elucidate his conduct are so unstimulating. His whoily 
unadventurous mind, perhaps, accounts for it. There is a 
passage in which he goes near to say that he deliberately 
sacrificed intellectual liberty on the altar of morality. 
*: The experience which had established in me the supremacy 
of conscience, at some cost to what was elastic and imagi- 
native in my original nature”—these are his words. But 
he was probably mistaken. Conscience, otherwise the 
simple-minded consistent obedience to his adopted codes, 
must inevitably have been supreme. And what gives the 
sole interest to these two bulky volumes is the proof we 
find of this on every page. He seems to have walked, 
from moment to moment, guided by conscience. His votes, 
his social intercourse, his individual tastes, his political 
designs, were all controlled by obedience to his chosen 
lights, to an extent which strikes one us being almost 
unique in the career of a public man. It made him an 
egotist, but an egotist without assertiveness, ‘* These 
‘ Memorials,’” says his daughter, Lady Sophia Palmer, 
who edits them—that is, adds a note here and there—‘*‘ are 
a Trust.” She evidently means they were in no way to be 
curtailed. The result is that they make something which 
in no wise resembles a book. It is a mass of undigested 
material—speeches, précis of speeches and of pamphlets, 
lengthy explanations of why such speeches were made and 
others were not, apologies for his position, lengthy and 
rather dull letters, judgments of other men which most of 
all reflect himself, and unimportant family details: a stiff, 
sombre mass to toil through, but with a light above it all, 
that emanating from a clear and upright character, who 
imposed his convictions and a sense of his worth, even his 
formidable worth, on men of greater intellect and far 
deeper insight than himself. 


Whether there remained any new matter or not to be 
incorporated in another biography of Clive, the ‘‘ Builders 
of Greater Britain ” series would be incomplete without a 
Life of the man who did more than any other for the fast 
foundation of our Empire in India, and who advised the 
transfer of the government of India to the Crown nearly a 
century before it was effected. The matter of Colonel 
Mialleson’s and Sir C. Wilson’s biographies hardly needs 
supplementing, but the writer of this latest memoir does 
not depend merely on the few new facts he supplies for his 
justification. Clive has had his ingenious apologists and 
his pedantic detractors. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot takes 
the standpoint of commonsense. He hides nothing that 
is doubtful in his hero’s transactions; but he does not 
judge him by the public opinion of our days, and he takes 
account of his difficulties. Certainly the shady affair of 
the fictitious treaty with Omichand has never been so 
sanely treated before. As regards accuracy and complete- 
ness, the book could hardly be bettered. And the view 
taken of Clive’s services is one to which an unusually wide 
knowledge of Indian affairs has contributed. Our only 
criticism is that for a popular series Sir Alexander's style 
and plan are not very suitable. The book is dry and gritty 
reading. The picturesqueness which surrounds the early 
British rule in India is entirely torn away. Yet it is an 
important element of the story. 


‘*The Teaching of Tennyson” is a strange book. If 
there be a need of it, the fact is very deplorable; but 
assuredly those who have any need of it had much 
better not read it. The intentions of Mr. Oates are 
of the highest, of course; but a man who writes of 
poetry without the faintest glimmering of what is its 
essence or its aim, must write things that are not only 
very foolish. but harmful. Tennyson is so clear a poet 
that those who cannot go to him at first hand and under- 
stand him are entirely shut out from poetry. But Mr. Oates 
supposes that difficulty may be found with ‘‘The May 
Queen ” and ‘‘ The Lord of Burleigh” by persons capable 
of comprehending an ordinary, ill-written sermon. His 
usual method of elucidation, at his best, is to turn the 
limpid, exquisite poetry into clumsy prose. Whatever is 
dull and obvious and Philistine and sentimental in Tennyson 
he gloats over. The robust, the passionate side of him, as 
well as all his art, he misunderstands. Perhaps, however, 
his most serious sin can only be named in schoolbo 
language. It is worse than a mere literary sin, tena f 
the instinct of good literature would quench a propensity 
to ‘‘jaw.” For the popular credit and welfare it would 
be well if this high-intentioned but not at all serious book 
were unsuccessful. 


From the nepenthe of the ancients to the cocaine and 
chloral of our own days, all kinds of noxious drugs are 


treated of in ‘‘ Poison Romance.” The story portions will 
attract most attention ; and the poisoned gloves and rings of 
old romance, the crimes of St. Croix and the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers, down to that of Dr. Pritchard and the case 
of Madeline Smith, supply satisfaction to that sensational 
instinct which is absent in hardly one of us. The scientific 
information concerning aconite, antimony, arsenic, and the 
other principal poisons is good, so far as it goes; but the 
whole book is made on the ‘‘ snippets” system. Perhaps, 
however, it would be morbid to desire more. An amusing 
chapter is affixed concerning the use and misuse of poison 
in novels, where chemistry is constantly defied in the 
interest of romance. 


M. Eugéne Miintz, who has written a new “ Life of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” is no common biographer content to 
accept the theories and investigations of his forerunners. 
He is a critic, scholarly, philosophical, and imaginative, who, 
with a fine sympathy for the subject of his memoir, has set 
out on a great undertaking. His method is that of Taine 
and Macaulay. Apart from the sheer medley of fact and 
tabulation that so frequently forms the mainstay of the 
biographer, M. Miintz has reconstructed for us the atmo- 
sphere, the social and moral aspects, of the period wherein 
Leonardo dwelt and laboured. He has bade us accompany 
him to the Courts and cities whose patronage the Renais- 
sance masters enjoyed, has portrayed the princes and 
princesses, the Pupal grandees and municipal bigwigs, 
whose favour had to be won by the painter or sculptor 
before the road to progress lay open. M. Miintz is 
enthusiastic over the great figure whose traffickings he 
depicts, and in truth, ‘ Leonardo da Vinci, Artist, 
Thinker, and Man of Science,” is a personage of suf- 
ficiently heroic proportions to dwarf all but the Titans— 
a figure to place beside Goethe, or Velasquez, or our own 
Shakspere. The painter of ‘* The Last Supper,” ‘* The 
Virgin of the Rocks,” and ‘* Mona Lisa” ; the sculptor of 
the monumental equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, the 
author of the famous ‘ Treatise on Painting” ; the philo- 
sopher whose maxims and speculations have even inspired 
so modern a writer as d’Annunzio; the inventor of the 
camera obscura, botanist, geologist, and engineer, Leonardo 
da Vinci rises before us, as Michelet has well said, the 
‘* Italian brother of Faust.” Of the few masterpieces that 
da Vinci completed the majority are lost. In our National 
Gallery there is but the Suffolk ‘* Virgin of the Rocks,” in 
the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House the even more 
beautiful cartoon of St. Anne. Of Leonardo’s person we 
are told that ‘‘the splendour of his aspect, which was 
beautiful beyond measure, rejoiced the most sorrowful 
souls.” Such at least is a bald translation of Vasari’s epic 
rendering of his idol’s majesty. 


‘** The Garland ” is, we believe, to be a yearly event, but 
the present volume does not impel us to look forward with 
eagerness to the next. As a sample of the poetry of the 
year, it might be bettered. The happy family that 
comprises Mr. Victor Plarr, ‘‘ Anodos,” Mr. Selwyn 
Image, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Ghose, Mr. Reginald 
Balfour, and E. L., would have been in better case had 
they exercised —on each other, of course—the baser art of 
criticism. We wonder if all the others have guessed the 
riddles of ‘‘ Anodos.” What is the meaning of ‘* Wilder- 
spin”? The ‘little red house by the river” sounds a 
most terrifying dwelling-place, but why’ There is a 
chamber in it set with jewels fair, and a weaver sits 
weuving a twisted spell, and the sounds heard are ambiguous, 
evidently— 

Was it the cat purring ? 
Did someone knock at the sill ? 
A ‘‘cup of sheeny cider” waits a traveller who, for unex- 
plained reasons, is ‘‘ bound to come.” But he does not 
seem to have been thirsty, for this is the tale of his 
coming— 
To the little red house by the river 
I came when the short night fell, 
1 broke the web for ever, 
I broke my heart as well. 
Michael and the saints deliver 
My soul from the nethermost hell! 
This is a yery pretty mystery. And so is ‘‘ Unwelcome,” 
which introduces us to strange and evidently dangerous 
persons— 
Low let me lie where the dead dog lies 
Ere I sit me down again at a feast 
When there pusses a woman with the West in her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East! 


The rest of the family should have forcibly prevented 
another of the poets from opening a sonnet with— 
Augustest! dearest! whom no thought can trace. 
This, too—‘* Anodos” is again the perpetrator—is not 
happy— 
The whistle of the train that, like a dart, 
Pierces the darkness as it hurries by, 
Hath not enough of sadness; and my heart 
Is stifled for a cry. 


It is being a little too fretful to reproach a locomotive for 
not uttering one’s own finer emotions, There are a few 
pretty verses in the little volume, but we have quoted the 
most distinguished, and their distinction is not fortunate. 
All the writers are seen at their worst. Mr. Binyon finds 
no inspiration so good as London ; and he does not sing of 
London here. . Plarr is energetic, but uncouth. His 
best verse is notable for its meritorious hint at fitting 
punishments for the great offenders of the world— 
For him who burus a Raphael are there chains ? 
Do gyves gall those who spoil what wise men love ? 
Shall he make proof of sharp religious pains 
Who fells a London grove ? 


No recent essays in mysticism equal those of M. Maeter- 
linck. Yesterday he was but a name, a butt for ridicule. 
‘To-day he is known to the merest playgoer as the author 
of ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” which achieved the extra- 
ordinary result (for after all it is an exotic) of being a 
commercial success in this country. Rival publishers 
issue his stage-plays in book form, and his devoted dis- 
ciple, Mr. Sutro, has now given us a version of his 


‘*Wisdom and Destiny.” This is not a codified scheme of 
philosophy. It is but a series of gentle jottings of one 
who seems strangely a dreamer in a matter-of-fact world ; 
persuasive and penetrating and altogether charming. 
There is not a page that does not contain some out-of-the- 
way thought; there is solace and inspiration in every 
chapter, and to which one may return again and again in 
sheer delight. 


‘““X” preaches a simple creed — that no man may 
bear arms legally without having them passed by the 
College of Heralds. This seems so obvious a contention 
that it is surprising to think that until Mr. Frank Harris 
took ‘‘ X ” under his wing no “ editor had the courage to 
publish” the articles now republished in book form. In 
the 183 pages at his disposal, ‘‘X”—who is Mr. Fox- 
Davies, the compiler of that great book, ‘ Armorial 
Families”—states his case clearly, succinctly, and with 
humour. 

A LITERARY LETTER. 
Lonpon, MARcH 9, 1899. 
Apart from the feeling of gratification excited in the minds 
of ali who have received pleasure from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s writings by his recovery from a dangerous 
illness, a certain satisfaction must necessarily reign at the 
triumph of literature which the interest in Mr. Kipling 
has implied. It is said that there has been no excite- 
ment and anxiety akin to it since the death of Charles 


Dickens. The feeling, however, has been of a different 
order. Dickens touched the heart by his stories. Mr. 


Kipling merely made a reputation by his. Even the 
best of them, the marvellous studies in ‘‘ Soldiers Three ” 
and ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” must have been without 
much meaning to hundreds of men and women who had 
shed tears over Dickens. The intense popularity of 
Mr. Kipling, his hold on a wider public, is, no doubt, 
due to his poems and ballads. He is one of those who 
answer to the famous adage about writers of the songs of 
a nation being more influential than those who make its 
laws. 


Meanwhile, I congratulate the Windsor Magazine on 
the opportuneness of its ‘‘Stalky” stories. Mr. Kipling has 
done better work, but the public, we may be sure, will 
read. anything by him with avidity at this moment. 
A Stalky story in the March Windsor—the fourth—makes 
capital reading. It has that touch of revelation which 
Mr. Kipling never lacks: it reveals the essential manliness 
of boys whose age is between fourteen and seventeen—an 
age when fond mammas still think of their sons as children. 
‘*We ain’t going to have any beastly Erickin’,” says one 
of the Kiplingesque youths, throwing a side-light on Dean 
Farrar’s ideal boy as he is understood to-day ; aud there are 
many similar passages. 


[ do not wonder that publishers frequently complain 
of the demands made upon them for review-copies of books. 
We know that editors of certain English provincial papers, 
without much regard to their relative circulation, are very 
indefatigable in applying for free copies of this or that 
work. This has something to be said for it, and at least 
two or three publishers, whose books are all of the cheaper 
kind, invariably send review-copies to the most obscure 
paper. They argue that a book that costs them one 


or two shillings is certain to get that amount of 
advertisement, even in the Eatanswill Gazette or the 
Drumdrudge Journal. It is another matter, however, 


when these applications come from abroad, where, of 
necessity — whatever our aspirations for a universal 
brotherhood--the number of readers of English books 
must be decidedly limited. The editors of Italian news- 
papers are the worst offenders, and it was to a journal in 
Turin that one of our well-known publishers was indebted 
for a letter which is an interesting sample of ‘‘ English 
as she is wrote” in a former capital of Italy. It will be 
observed that the modest editor asks for two copies— 


Sir,—You will made a thingh gracious to us and at the 
time useful to diffusion of knowledge, if you will send to us 
as a gift your recent publication signed in the adress. 

That might be useful, in the limites of our power to 
the diffusion of the book. 

We will send to you the fascicles, in which the book will 
being announced and examined, and if the exchange of gifts 
will be pursued, our Review might be sent to you regularly. 

It will be easier to provide a practical and complete 
analysis or critical note, if the books were sent in double copy. 

Please accept our sincere thanks and respectful compli- 
meuts. 


Mr. George E. Lock, the head of the firm of Ward and 
Lock, writes to me as follows, in reference to my remarks 
on the great popularity of Mr. Sheldon’s ‘* In His Steps ”— 


In your Literary Letter of March 4, I notice you refer 

to our edition of ‘‘In His Steps’ as being 2s. 6d. Kindly 
let me draw your attention to the fact that we publish this, 
together with all C. M. Sheldon’s works, at five prices, as per 
enclosed list I send a copy of the 6d, I1s., and 2s. 6d. 
editions herewith. ‘The edition you refer to as being sent 
to the reviewers was our Lily Series edition, 1s. 6d. In view 
of the great interest the public are taking in this author’s 
works, it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to ask you to mention 
these cheaper editions. 
Mr. Lock also sends me three other of Mr. Sheldon’s 
books, ‘‘ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” ‘ Richard 
Bruce,” and ‘‘ His Brother's Keeper.” I imagine that 
the sale of these will be largely bused on the popularity of 
‘In His Steps.” ‘* His Brother's Keeper” will, however, 
have attractions for many as an account of the work of the 
Salvation Army in the United States, the actual songs 
sung by the Army being comprehended in the story. 


Mr. Burleigh, of 370, Oxford Street, is to publish a 
volume of essays on the great English letter-writers, by 
Mr. J. C. Bailey, under the title, ‘‘ Studies of Some 
Famous Letters.” The letters in question are by Cowper, 
Gray, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Johnson, 


Gibbon, Lamb, and Edward FitzGerald. Some of 
Mr. Bailey’s essays have appeared in the Quarterly 
Review. C. K. 8. 
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OPENING OF THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY ON MARCH 9: 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


‘* aN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.’ 
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RY THE AUTHOR OF 
In a little while Dom—and not ‘*‘ Don,” as so many jour- 
nalists have written—Lorenzo Perosi will be among us. 
The young musician's fame has gone before him ; and even 
if 1 were competent seriously to review his already accom- 
plished work —which competence is not mine—such criticism 
would be out of place in this column. One thing is, how- 
ever, certain: whiftever his shortcomings at present, there 
is a magnificent promise for the future, should his life be 
spared. As it is, Dom Perosi’s sudden leap into fame has 
already caused an intense interest in the revival of sacred 
music. I do not mean an interest in the execution of 
sacred music, which in Rome has practically never ceased, 
but in the composition of it, which, in spite of the powerful 
protection of the Holy Fathers, has for many years been 
barren of great, of epoch-making, results. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that music of the 
erandiose order is too important a feature of the religious 
nonial of the Church for the Sovereign Pontiffs to have 
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To Giovanni Perluigi, otherwise Palestrina, belongs 
the honour of having freed sacred music from the more 
profane excrescences, and every Pope, from Julius III. 
to Gregory XIII.—i.e., for a period extending, roughly 
speaking, to thirty-five years (1550-85), held his loving 
hand over him, and protected his studies. Julius III. had 
guessed at the outset what he was capable of doing. 
Gregory XIII. entrusted him with the revision of the 
whole of the Roman Chant. All Palestrina’s masterpieces 
were adopted by the Church, so were those of Pergolesi. 
The Holy See he to itself the right of performing the 
famous ‘** Miserere ” of Allegri, which is only sung during 
Holy Week. It is absolutely forbidden to take a copy of 
it; at any rate, it used to be; as late as ten years ago one 
of my friends was refused permission to that effect. ‘There 
is, nevertheless, a transcription of it, and, I believe, in cir- 
culation; but it is due to Mozart, who performed the 
astounding feat of noting it down from memory, after 
having heard it once when he was about fourteen years 


old—namely, in 1770—and it is not surprising that 
Clement XLV. ennobled and decorated him for it. Nor 
must it be supposed that the composition of sacred 





Baron Cederstrim. 


Baroness Cederstrim. 
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is young—only twenty-seven—and looks, to judge by a very 
admirable photograph I saw, even younger than heis. ‘The 
Archbishop of Milan has already warned him not to be carried 
away by the perhaps too indiscriminate applause of his 
countrymen, ‘*You must not be too proud of your 
success,” said the prelate, ** but attribute it to God.” And 
ldom Perosi, in virtue of his calling, will no doubt profit 
by the advice. Englishmen should also remember, when 
the young priest comes among them, that ‘‘ Zu viel ist 
ungesund,” as the Germans say. 


A JAVANESE THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE, 
The Javanese, like all Eastern races, are very fond of 
theatricals. The of the performers are often 
gorgeous and picturesque, and make up for the many 
deficiencies in stage scenery. The writer witnessed a play 
in a small country place, and there the prima donna was 
an exceedingly pretty girl (for Java, that is to , and 
her fancy attire well set off her graceful figure and quaint 
posturing, in which an outward flexible movement of the 


dresses 


say 














BARONESS CEDERSTROM’S (MADAME PATTI’S) HONEYMOON: DINNER AT THE GRAND HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, ROME. 


Madame Patti is spending her honeymoc 


two years ayo. At 


done otherwise than encourage its studies, even if their 
individual taste had not been in accordance with it. But 
at nearly every epoch of its history the Papacy has counted 
among its members one or two notable amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, not to say great musicians. Saint Benedict II. 
(684-85), Sylvester IT. (999-1003), Saint Leo LX. (1049-54), 
Victor III. (1087), for he only reigned four months and 
twenty-six days; Boniface IX. (1389-1404), and Leo X. 
(1513-21) were only a few among the many Popes who were 
passionately fond, and had a profound knowledge, of the 
music of their time, while Saint Sergius I. (687-701 

appears to have been himself a teacher of music. 


To Saint Gregory the Great (590-604) we owe the 
Gregorian Chant which Saint Leo II. (682-83), notwith- 
standing his short tenancy of the Papal See, found time 
to regulate and improve, besides writing several hymns. 
John XIX. (1024-33) sent for Gui d’Arezzo to Rome, for 
the Holy Father immediately understood the importance 
and utility of d’Arezzo’s method, and exerted all his 
influence in favour of its propagation. But in spite of 


everything. there came a time when sacred music fell into - 
a decline for lack of an original genius to introduce the 
necessary reforms, for gradually there had slipped into 
sacred composition features not altogether in harmony with 
the spirit ef the Church. 
! worldly. 


Sacred music had become too 


luncheon and dinner the party is 


music of the highest order was wholly abandoned in latter 
years in Rome. There are three basilicas in the Eternal 
City—namely, St. Peter, St. John of Lateran, and St. Mary 
the Greater, each possessing magnificent choirs and 
orchestras, from the foremost members of which both the 
vocal and instrumental performers of the Sistine Chapel 
are recruited. The rest of the parochial fanes only put 
their best foot forward on grand occasions ; the three first~ 
named provide musical banquets on Sundays and feast- 
days. Of these three St. John of Lateran is unquestionably 
the best in every respect. I am not quoting my personal 
opinion, but that of eminent musical authorities, who also 
averred as late as a decade ago that Signor Capocci would 
bear comparison even with Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, and 
Marcello. There were at that time some minor stars, such 
as Signor Battaglia, the conductor of St. Mary the Greater, 
and Commendatore Moriconi, his lieutenant, both of whose 
chief drawbacks—I am still writing what I heard—were 
the theatrical and somewhat dramatic nature of their 
compositions, which failed to command the unqualified 
approval of those who think that sacred music should stand 
rigorously apart from operatic. 


From all this, it would appear that Dom Perosi is not 
absvlutely the first to whom this glorious revival is due. 
Fortunate circumstances, arising perhaps from his priestly 
surroundings, have directed particular attention to him. He 


composed of Madame Patti, Paron Cederstrim, and Miss Bauermeister, the Dame de (¢ 


n at the fashionable Hétel du Quirinal in Rome, where she occupies an elegant apartment on the first Jloor, the same which King Alexander of Servia occupied when staying at the Quirinal 


ympagnie. 


elbow played a principal part. A dusky gentleman behind 
a curtain repeated in a hoarse, monotonous tone the words 
of ali the different parts, and the actors said nothing, but 
grimaced and capered about to give expression to the 
various sentiments of the piece. The music was weird, but 
not unpleasing. At the close, the prima donna in person 
condescended to come round with the hat, in the shape of a 
well polished cocoa-nut shell, and the enthusiastic audience 
disbursed an abundance of small coins, due as much 
re to the beaux yeux of the lovely girl as to her 
1istrionic efforts. : 


Lovers of pleasure-sailing will note with interest that the 
steam-yacht Victoria (commander, R. 1). Lunham, F.R.G.S.) 
will start on April 15 from Tilbury Dock on a forty-one 
days’ pleasure cruise to the Mediterranean, visiting 
Lisbon, Malaga, Leghorn, Naples, Algiers, and many 
other places of interest. The Victoria is decorated and 
fitted with all the latest improvements, in the most luxurious 
and elegant manner. Every possible attention has been 
paid to the very smallest details which contribute so much 
in themselves to the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
She is an exceptionally good sea-boat, is steered by steam, 
fitted with water-ballast, and carries a steam-lnunch for 
the use of passengers while in harbour. The ladies’ apart- 
ments are situated amidships, and are alinost free of motion, 
A dark roox. ‘s fitted up /or amatear photographers. 
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A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE IN JAVA. 








—Reled bonne >, 


THE OLD LENTEN CUSTOM OF “ SUPPING IN PUBLIC” AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: SALUTING THE LORD MAYOR, 


On certain Thursday evenings in Lent, the “ Blue-Coat” Boys according to ancient custom, sup in presence of the Lord Mayor, one or both of the Sheriffs, and visitors mvitel by the Governors, After a frugal meal of bread 
n rte reda gs ‘ ’ ‘ . > sis Re 
and butter and milk has been despatched, the scho'ars sing an anthem, and then, conducted by the smallest boy bearing flower-bedecked candles, trvop up in pairs to bow to the Chief Magistrate, 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRES S. 
There is little to say of the Drawing-Rooms this season 
in regard to novelties, though the before-Easter Courts 
usually indicate much of the coming evening - dress 
fashions; but this year the mourning, which is not 
mere ceremonial Court mourning, but so closely touches 
the royal family as for the deaths of the Queen’s 





CLOTH. 


A CHARMING GOWN OF GREY 
grandson and the Princess of Wales's mother, had 
to be strictly followed, and diminished the importance 
of the occasions as prophesy of coming events in the 
world of dress. The Queen’s kindness in specially order- 
ing that débutantes and brides should be at liberty to 
wear unrelieved white was much appreciated. It is con- 
sistent with the opinions of some of the leading members 
of the royal family, as is shown in the fact that the children 
of the Duke of York are not put into black for their 
grandmother. 


Many of the black Court dresses were quite triumphs, 
relieved as they were by many diamonds, and the possi- 
bility of employing all shades of violet as mourning had 
been liberally taken advantage of; in fact, the variety of 
shades of that colour shown was an education in tones. The 
red violet of petunia was much fancied ; but the very palest 
peach-flower, that colour above all becoming to the com- 
pletion of middle-age, was also much in evidence. Many 
ladies, too, wore their black in the attractive form of lace 
laid over or merely profusely trimming white satin. One of 
these was the Lady Mayoress, whose white satin dress was 
trimmed with deep points of black and white chenille 
embroidery and black point d’Alengon, mingled with white 
chiffon and white plumes; the train of black velvet was 
lined with black and white striped satin. Another hand- 
some and original black over white petticoat was formed 
ofa series of flounces of white chiffon to the waist covered 
with flounces of the same width in priceless old black 
Chantilly; the bodice was draped with similar lace 
forming a deep berthe that touched a swathed belt of 
white satin; the train was black lined with violet satin, 
and a trail of violets and white cluster roses brightened 
both the side of the skirt, the left shoulder, and the 
end of the train. Embroideries in colours also were 
allowed to relieve some mourning dresses, such as a black 
satin with a spray of poppies in natural colours worked 
round the foot in silk embroidery, the black satin train 
trimmed with a ruche of white chiffon and a band of fine 
white Brussels lace. 


As to the fashion of making, the persistence of the 
bloused front may be considered assured. More than one- 
half of the bodices were made with that slight fullness 
just, but only just, overhanging at the waist-line. The 
Duchess of York chose a tight-fitting bodice with small 
balloon sleeves of jet-spangled net ; the front of the bodice 





was diagonally embroidered in jet, and a handsome pointed 
design in similar work appeared on the otherwise un- 
trimmed skirt; and H.R.H. has kindly wished it to be 
made known that these embroideries were executed for her 
by the Poor Irish Ladies’ Association. But such a quite 
close-fitting bodice was the exception; the looser semi- 
bloused shape offers opportunities for the display of lace 
and the graceful disposition of chiffons and the legion of 
embroideries on airy fabrics so much in fashion, and so 
it was generally adopted. Miles of lace went through the 
Palace apartments on bodices, skirts, and trains, 


Cut cloth is decidedly the favourite novelty of the 
spring tailor-dress. It is not absolutely new in essence, 
for we have had cloth stamped out in a multitude of tiny 
holes often enough before. But it is new as now being 
prepared, for it is no longer a matter of circles or other 
primitive forms, but elaborate patterns in floral and 
other designs are stamped out of the cloth, which is then 
appliqué over a strongly contrasting coloured silk, and 
often the effect is enhanced by embroideries in chenille or 
braid embossed on the cloth so as to complete the design. 
Thus you will have a fawn cloth, from which is cut out 
a curved leaf-like design that will happily adapt itself to 
the shaping of a little coat—for aught I know, the coat 
may be cut first and the stamping done afterwards; any- 
how, there it is, a pattern pierced out in elaborate design, 
slender to the waist, and widening to the top of the coat, 
just as it should do. This is laid on white silk, and 
at appropriate points in the design there are good-sized 
chenille flowers worked on in a fawn silken chenille thread 
slightly darker than the cloth. The lining within, and 
showing through the interstices of, the cut-out cloth, is 
not the lining of the garment, which is another thing 
altogether. 


This new version of stamped cloth is used for gowns 
also; a very smart afternoon model in violet cloth 
has the front of the skirt stamped out in a pattern 
rising from the hem at either side to about the knees 
in the centre, appliqué over pale yellow satin, and 
the design slightly aided with sparing embroideries of 
round gold braid. The bodice is a bolero, the back 
being quite plain and cut with a point that just 
passes the waist-line, and an excellent fit to the figure 
Gite secured ; while the front falls slightly open down the 
centre to show a white lace-draped vest, and the sides (just 
where darts would come) are slashed open to admit the 
insertion ot an appliqué similar to that on the skirt. The 
top of the bodice is cut down a few inches to allow 
the insertion of a guimpe or deep collar of the open-work 
cloth laid on yellow to harmonise with the rest of the 
trimming. Cheap imitations of this pretty cut-out cloth 
will doubtless be amidst us before long; in the meantime 
it is new and fairly costly, and much to be recommended. 
Another novelty—one of those little things that so plainly 
indicate the new gown, trifling though they be—is the 
collar of the dress being made with a point under each ear 
(a trifle behind, to be exact) and cut deoaty down thence, 
to both front and back. 


One of the Illustrations shows the loose-fronted jacket 
that is having some popularity just now. The cloth 
dress is braided with black, outlining a strapping of white, 
on which, in its turn, a narrow braid is placed. The hat 
is white felt, trimmed with black velvet and feathers. 
The other is a sweetly simple gown that anybody might 
like to wear; it is in grey cloth, with a white pleated 
front, and the coat is cut short at the back and over the 
hips, and longer in tabs in front. Fancy embroidery in 
strips is sparingly used as trimming. The toque is of 
flowers and chiffon. 


NOTES. 

T am always rather grieved when I see women expounding 
the failings of their sex—the other seems so all-sufficient for 
the purpose! I learn from the Lady’s Pictorial that Lady 
Henry Somerset assured a Mansion House gathering that 
‘‘alcoholism among women is increasing to an alarming 
extent.” The journal continues; ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset 
has ample means, of course, of observing all classes of 
women ; and it is to be feared that the very strong charge 
she brings against the sex is not to be laid against one 
section of the community alone. . . But being forewarned, 
women can forearm themselves, and if they are so eager to 
obtain equal rights with men they will only be ‘pro- 
gressing backwards’ by yielding up what is, after all, 
their greatest power—that of womanliness.” An undeniable 
moral, but hardly germane to the case; for drunken habits 
are, very happily, neither ‘‘ manly” nor ‘‘ womanly ” at 
the present day. 


sut first of all, one would wish to know on what ground 
Lady Henry Somerset makes this ‘‘ very strong charge 
against her sex.” Most fortunately, women are not the 
drinking sex, though, alas! there is too much of this vice 
among them. But there are very nearly 80,000 convictions 
of men as against less than 31,000 convictions of women 
returned last year for public offences depending on 
excessive drinking; and statistics of lunacy through 
drink and deaths directly from drunkenness show about 
a similar proportion of male and female excessive 
drinkers. Of course, the figures for the women are 
deplorable enough still, but it is not correct or proper to 
talk without book as to the depravity of our sex ‘‘ alarm- 
ingly increasing.”’ There seems to be so much ground 
for the statement as this: the Registrar-General reports 
a considerable increase in the last ten years in the number 
of deaths returned by doctors as due to this melancholy 
cause. But any doctor will own that such statistics are 
not precisely trustworthy, since a death is rarely directly 
due to drink, and the doctor can, without too much violence 
to his conscience, give a return of some secondary cause— 
liver or brain or other disease, so the value of statistics of this 
order depends on the sternness with which doctors and the 
public regard drunkenness and the consequent willingness 
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to give it in as the cause of death. May not the wave of 
sentiment about drunkards—poor vi¢tims of heredity, over- 
pressure, and so forth—have made doctors less chary than 
they once were of giving this as the cause of death ? 


There is a great deal said on the question of whether 
drinking habits are really increasing at all amongst 
our sex, in the report of the Licensing Commission, 
and yet no clear conclusion can be arrived at. For 
instance, the experienced Senior Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate, Sir John Bridge, believes that women drink 
less now than they did in the past, and the same con- 
clusion is borne out by the police statistics, which show that 
in the last twenty years the women arrested for this offence 
have decreased from eighteen to thirteen of the population ; 
while, on the other hand, there is the Registrar-General 
with his figures, showing that the female deaths certified 
as from delirium tremens have increased in the same 
twenty years from twenty-four per million of the population 
to fifty-two—the male deaths from the same cause in the 
same period having increased from sixty per million to 
ninety-one. At any rate, there seems no evidence to 
justify the “strong charge” that women are ‘‘alarmingly” 
increasingly becoming drunkards. 


Women certainly are ‘having their innings,” as 
Mother Shipton (whose remarkable predictions the 
antiquaries will declare to be a modern fraud) promised 
they should have in the twentieth century. The Earl’s 
Court Exhibition people are convinced that they cannot 
exhaust the interest in us, for after giving over the better 
part oftheir Victorian Era Exhibition two years ago to a 
woman’s department, they are now arranging to have 
their show to greet the new century next year exclusively 
devoted to us. These exhibitions are, of course, commercial 
speculations, and not to be taken too seriously. Still, the 
promise of the preliminary announcements is excellent. 
The inevitable ‘* Gallery of Historical Costume,” from 
the earliest authentic records to the present day, is to 
be there. I wonder if it will begin with an Egyptian 
ruling Queen in her manly costume of a leopard’s 
skin entire and with the tail left on to dangle, and 
wearing a false beard and wondrous symbolical helm ? 
This is really the earliest costume on historie record, and 
could be given from photographs of the original Queens’ 
bas-relief portraits unveiled in recent years by the work of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Then if we got some 
sort of copies of the Greek and Roman portrait statues, 
and rubbings of Medieval brasses, and so on right down 
to the pre’ent day, it would be truly interesting; but of 
single waxwork figures, each professing to represent the 
styles of whole centuries or reigns, we have had enough 








A FASHIONABLE CLOTH COSTUME. 


before in South Kensington’s similar enterprises. ‘ine 
Earl’s Court direction also promises portraits of female 
celebrities of all ages, and personal relics and mementoes. 
A gallery of modern paintings, displays of present-day 
industrial work, women practically performing almost 
extinct industries, such as hand-spinning and lace-making, 
and a department illustrating women’s sports and pasti) ‘es, 
are among the other proposed attractions, FILOMENA, 
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*Give me Health and a Day, and 
I will make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’— Emerson. 


“ As an illustration of the BENEFICIAL EFFECTS of Eno’s ‘Fruit Satrt,’ I give you particulars of the case of one of my 
friends. H*s whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and SLUGGISH LIVER and its concomitant BILIOUS HEAD- 
ACHES sc affected him, that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This did 


nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent members of the 





faculty. By the use of your simple ‘Frurr Sant,’ however, he now enjoys vigorous health, has NEVER had HEADACHE or 
CONSTIPATION since he commenced it, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford great satisfaction to 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in various kinds of complaints that I 
think you may very well extend its use pro bono publico. I find that it makes a VERY REFRESHING, SOOTHING, 
PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Verrras.” 

(From the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.) 


Experience! ‘sr=222-. 
HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


MHE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 

an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently DERANGES the LIVER. I would ADVISE ALL BILIOUS PEOPLE, unless 
they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise GREAT CARE in the USE of ALCOHOLIC DRINKS; avoid sugar, and 
always dilute largely with water. EXPERIENCE SHOWS that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies are ALL very apt to disagree ; while light, white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pure mineral water 
charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly adapted for any CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS of the LIVER; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on 
the RIGHT TRACK TO HEALTH. A WORLD of WOE is AVOIDED by those who keep and use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Therefore 
NO FAMILY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 































Without it Life is a Sham! 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, 
PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. Its effect upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, FEVERISH condition, or FEVERISH COLD, is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a Worthless imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO., Litd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
| 


ACCIDENTS and AILMENTS—FIRST AID, | 
THE USES OF : WARIN 


| 175-181, OXFORD ST., W. 


175-176, SLOANE ST., S.W. 


Horses, Dogs, Birds, Cattle Special Designs in Cretonnes, 
roast men Double-width Washing Tissues, 


PART I.—HORSES .. . 12-76 | PART IIL.—BIRDS. . . 113-130) 
PART 11.—DOGS .. . . 77-112 | PART IV.—CATTLE . . ated Chintzes and Lace Curtains, 


PREFACE. | Unequalled at the price. 













































. HE information contained in ‘Accidents and Ailments’ is offered as likely to be of assistance 

in the treatment of such Animals as are indicated by the Title Page, in some instances 

probably ensuring a complete cure, or at all events a reduction of diseases and alleviation 
of injuries. Such treatment will be more effectual, through the proper mode of application 0+ TUR DAMASK STRIPED CRETOMNE .. 
of Elliman’s Embrocation being known, and in these pages treatment is rendered clearer than IN RED, GREEN, BLUE, GOLD, AND PINK. 


is possible in a paper of directions wrapped round a bottle. 

“*Tt will be apparent that Elliman’s Embrocation is not recommended as the sole and exclusive 
treatment necessary in every case. The decision as to what cases require the services of a 
Veterinary Surgeon must be left to the discretion of the Owner of the Animal. 

** The one aim of the Book is to treat of Ailments where Elliman’s Embrocatian can be usefully 
employed, and to offer other information which may be of service.’’ 








. 

Owners of Animals can have a copy sent post free upon 

receipt of Sixpence and a legible address, or the label Zz 

from a wrapper of a Q2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. bottle of Elliman’s 
Embrocation would secure a copy post free. 


DOGS-BIRDS SECTION ONLY /S FREE OF CHARGE. 


SAMPLES 
POST FREE. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this depzrtment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G Hawerxs (Camberwell).—We do not see the mate if Black plays P to 
QB4th. You seem to overlook the fact that the White Knight is now 


pinned by Black’s Rook. 
J Syevi (Ramsgate).—Try a good introduction to the openings. 
Arcosy.—We believe the rules are not yet decided upon. 
W Fixtayson.—Problems to hand with thanks 


C W (Sunbury), G Hawxrys, Cuevatier Desances, A Stupext or Many 


Co _umns, and several others are thanked for their kind letters 


Correcr Sonvtions or Prosrems No. 2854 and 2855 received from 
C A M (Penang); of No. 2856 from Pervy Charles (New York): 
of No. 2858 from Rev. Armand de Rosset Meares (Baltimore 
of No. 2859 from Professor Karl Wagner (Vienna) and Rev. Armand 
de Rosset Meares; of No. 2860 from T G (Ware), Percy Charles (New 
York , and Professor Karl Wagner (Vienna) ;-of No. 2861 from J Bailey 
Newark). Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Professor Karl 


Wagner (Vienna), Sorrento, and Albert Wolff (Putney 


church), J D Tucker (Ilkley), T Roberts, J F Moon, and Alpha. 


SuLution oF Prostem No. 2861.—By W. Jouy. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt to Kt 4th K takes Kt 

2. Q to B 4th (ch K takes Kt 

3. B mates. 


__ If Black play 1. K to Kt 7th or K to Q 7th, 2. Q to Q 3rd; and if 1. K to Q Sth, then 


Q to B 4th ich), and mates next move 


PROBLEM Novo. 2864.—By F. Heatey. 
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orkECT Sotvrions or Prosiem No. 2862 received from Mrs Wilson 
Plymouth), F J Candy (Norwood), F Glanville. Dr F St, F Dalby, 
Richard Murphy (Wexford), G L Smart, T G (Ware), A H F Duncan, 
F J 8 (Hampstead), L Penfol ld, R Worters (Cante rbury), W d’A Barnard 
(Uppingham), Fred Harrison Brighton), Sorrento, Charles Burnett, 
George Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), Edith Corser (Reigate), C A V 
Butler (Chiswick), E M Fyson (Higham), J H Warburton Lee (Whit- 





BLACK. 
i it tli tli tls tt, 4 A 
YW Wd y 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 





‘'HESS IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Game played between Messrs. Tarrersat and Gunston 
(Ruy Lopes.) 

waite (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. G.) , ware (Mr. T piack (Mr. G 
1. Pte K 4th P to K 4th 14. Q to R5Sth (ch) K to K 3rd 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto QB 3rd 15. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
3. B to Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd 16. P to B 3rd P takes B 
i. B to R 4th P to Q 3rd 17. B P takes P Q to Kt 3rd 
>. P to Q 4th B to Q 2nd 18. B to K 3rd K to K 2nd 
6. Castles Kt to B 3rd 19. R takes P 


7. Kt to B 3rd Very pretty again. If Q takes R, B to 
P to Q B 3rd would appear better t Sth wins the Queen In any case the 
move is perfectly sound, and the game is 

P to Q Kt 4th conducted by White in masterly style 


8. B to Kt 3rd P takes P 19. K takes R 
9. Kt to Q 5th 20. P takes P (ch K to K 2nd 

\ | weil known p ~~ " if instead Kt | 21. B takes Q R to K Kt sq 
dukes ® piece is lost by Kt takes Kt; | 22. R to K Bsq B-to K 3rd 
1. Q takes Kt, P to QB Ath, ete 23. Bto B 5th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
Kt to K 4th 24. B takes B Q R takes B 
P to B 4th 25. Q takes P (ch K to. K-sq 


10. Kt to Kt sth 
26. R takes R (ch R takes R 


The comp! ions at this it are 
pherecthnne Blac oy - play, he ong ht 27. P takes P B takes P 
the best 28. Qte Kté6th (ch) K to K 2nd 
11.PtoKBiéth PtoB5th 29. Q takes P B to B 5th 


12. P takes Kt P takes P 30. Q to Q6th (ch) K to K sq 
13. Kt takes BP - 31. P to R4th R to B 8th (ch 
32. K to R 2nd "R to Q Kt 8th 
e F ine ly pinged and forcing the game, as | 33. P to K 6th R to K B&th 
ae Sage Sowa, | 34. Qto Q7Tth(ch) KtoBsq 
13 K takes Kt 35. P to K 7th (ch) -Resigns. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played in Chicago between Mr. Pi_ispury and an Amatevk 
French Game.) 


wire (Mr. P.) srack (Amateur).| warre (Mr. P.) stack (Amateur . 
better, seeing that the Kt at K Sth is a 


1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th fixture, for some time at least 

3. KttoQB3rd Ktto K B 3rd 15. R takes B 
4.BtoK Kt5th Bto K 2nd 16. Kt (Kt 5th) taxes 

>. B takes Kt B takes B R (ch K to Kt sq 


6. KttoK B8rd Castles 17. Pto K B 4th Kt to Q B 3rd 
7. B to Q 3rd B to K 2nd 18. P to Q B 3rd B to K 3rd 
; : ; 19. Kt to Kt 5th 
“ Be a ee mas pn innggh Py pode It happens that this sacrifice is White's 
would be held at bay for some time. ey ee e 
19. P takes Kt 


8. Pto K R 4th P to K R 3rd 20. R P takes P Kt takes Kt 
9.PtoK Ktd4th PtoKBith |21.QPtakesKt QtoB 3rd 


10. Kt P takes P Q P takes P 22. R to R 2nd R to Q sq 
11. Kt takes P K P takes P 23. Q to K R 5th B to K 2nd 
12. Bto B4th (ch) K to Raq Q to K Sth (ch) would give trouble, but 
13. Kt (K 4) to Kt 5 Q to K sq its effect appears to have escaped Black's 
14. Kt to K 5th ae 

24. P to Kt 6th K to B sq 


Everyone will be charmed with the | 5. 
pretty attack which White manages t 25. Q takes P (ch) 
Utain with his Knights and Bishops Hoping to get the Mate at R sth if B 


takes Q The ending is in keeping with 


lf, B to B 3rd the game. 
15. B to B 7th 25. B to B 3rd 
Perhaps Q to K 2nd would have been | 26. P takes B Resigns 


The Gramophone Company, of 31, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, sends out a gramophone which by the 
simplest manipulation affords a delightful drawing-room 
entertainment. The records, of which there appear to be 
several hundreds, are remarkably clear and harmonious, 
and entertainment in the way of song, recitation, and 
instrumental amusement can be given ‘to a room full of 
people by the mere act of winding up a clock. The 
gramophone costs £5 10s., and the records are thirty 
shillings the dozen 
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WILLS AND BEQUES' TS. 


The will (dated May 6, 
Aug. 8, 1895, and Oct. 6, 


Bulpett, J.P., . 
banker, who died on Jan. 20, was proved on Feb. 24 by 


Mr. Charles William Lloyd Bulpett, the nephew, one of 


the executors, 
The testator bequeaths £5000 to his nephew Major Arthur 


Dolben Bulpett ; 
William Henry Bulpett ft his niece Lydia 
£500 to his butler, — Bed brook Knowles ; and £200 
to his housemaid, 
Alresford estate, 

William Lloyd Bulpett, 


, with two codicils (dated 
, of Mr. William Whitear 
 Sreaterd House, Hants, 


the value of the estate being £402,473. 


his nephew Captain 
Tae *"y Bulpett ; 


He devises the Old 


_ for his nephew Charles 


with remainder to his 


first and other sons ec in to seniority in tail male. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his nephew Charles 


William. 


The will and codicil (both dated Jan. 19, 1886), with 
another codicil (dated Jan. 20, 1886), of Mr. James Charles 
Hayne, of 17, Cornwall Gardens, S.W., who died on 
Jan. 20, was proved on Feb, 24 by Mrs. Caroline Winifred 
Grimanesa Hayne, the widow, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Ford-Colvile and George Duncan Rowe, the executors, the 


value of.the estate being £85,698. 


The testator gives 


£1500 and his household furniture and domestic effects, 


carriages’ and horses 


his: wife; £200 each to his 


executors, Lieutenant - Colonel Colvile and G. D. Rowe; 


£2000 to- his 
Frederick William Hayne ; 


Brice Miller 


and Mrs. Garrett. 


sister, 


Garrett; £500 to his son, 
‘£200 to his goddaughter, Mary 
r; and £100 each to his sister Maria Davidson 
Thé residué of his property, he leaves, 


upon trust, to pay the income of three fourths thereof to 
his wife during her widowhood, or of one third in the event 
of her remarriage, and subject thereto for all his children 
in equal shares. 


The will 


(dated May 


1894) of Anthony Henley, 


Baron Henley, of Watford Court, Rugby, formerly M.P. 


for Northampton, 


who died on Nov. 27, was proved on 


March 1 by Clara Campbe ll, ane Henley, the widow, 


and Frederic, 


Baron 


Morton Henley, 


estate being £55,770. 
balance at Messrs. 
certain jewels ; 


Hon. Anthony 


Robert Henley. 


and the Hon. Anthony 
the sons, the executors, the value of the 
The testator gives to his wife his 
Drummond’s and the use, for life, of 
and portions ~ his two younger sons, the 
and the Hon. Francis 
devises the Manor of 


Chardstock, Dorset, and Reseaudeen 194, Whitehall Court, 


to his eldest son, 
other sons according to seniority 
furniture, pictures, plate, 


for life, with remainder to his first and 


in tail male; and his 


jewels, etc., are to devolve as 


heirlooms and follow the like trusts. The residue of his 


property he leaves to his eldest son. 


The will and codicil (both dated Dec. 28, 1898) of 


Mr. William Holland, J.P., 


of Market Deeping, Lincoln, 


who died on Jan. 9, were proved on Feb. 27 by Daniel 
John Evans and Frederick Swift, two of the executors, the 


value of the estate being £34,199. 
£200, an annuity of £150, and such furniture and effects 





The teststator gives 


DSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( 


SUPPLY THE P dies AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, mine J PURCHASERS FROM td TO §&O PER CENT. 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 





WEDDING OUTFITS OF SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & CUTLERY! 





The Most Magnificent 
Stock in the World 
of 


CANTEENS, 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TABLE KNIVES, 
FISH KNIVES, 
DESSERT KNIVES, 
TABLE SPOONS, 
TEA AND COFFEE 


SERVICES, 
&e. 


Goldsmiths Comp 
§i2, Regent [Sheet Ww. 


desired. 





The Gotpssmitus Company's 
Electro-Plated Goods are trebly 
plated with pure silver on the 
finest nickel silver, are unsur- 
passed for durability, and are 
supplied at most moderate prices. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 


Testimonial from 
Legislative Assembly, W. Australia. 
* Your execution of the order for the Plate of | 


the Refreshment Rooms Committee has given great 
satisfaction to the Mimbers of Parliament.” 


Canteens fitted to suit the special 
requirements of customers, whose 
own goods can be introduced if 














74444 


£100 Plate Chest. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


AN INSPECTION 


DN) Da 


) 


syV)))) yyy) 


The Goldsmiths Company’s Celebrated 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF CANTEENS IN STOCK FROM £7. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTp., 12, REGENT STREET, 


Cateaiee pe a 


INVITED. 


{i {] 


| 


LON DON, 


The Most Magnificent 
Stock in the World 
of 

CANDELABRA, 
CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, 
VEGETABLE DISHES 
FISH FORKS, 
DESSERT FORKS, 
DESSERT SPOONS, 


TRAYS, 
&e. 


AWARDED NINE GOLD 
MEDALS 
AND THE CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, REGENT Sf., W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
POST FREE. 


(foods Forwarded to the Country 
_on Approval. 





ADJOINING 


W. ‘Srereoscoric Company. 








———<——— 
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and Acidity. 





The Summit 


of Medical Science has been reached, when, for one shilling, 
ou can carry in your waistcoat pocket a vial of Bishop’s 
Lithia Varalettes containing four days’ treatment for the cure 
and prevention of Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel, Gouty Eczema, 
Bishop’s Lithia Varalettes are correct as to 
dose, and may be added to water or any drinks, when 
they immediately dissolve with brisk effervescence. 
club men carry a vial always with them. 
Varalettes are recommended by the “Lancet,” and guaran- 
teed of finest manufacture. 
boxes of six for 5/-, by all Chemists, or direct from Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Spelman Street, London, at 1/1 and 5/2, post free. 






















Most 
Bishop’s Lithia 








Supplied in vials at 1/-, or in 








Advertisement by F, W. Sears, from a photo by Frith & Co, 





FROM THIS MOMENT. 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and Silver Medals and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. WVarticulars gratis and post freefrom | 


OR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 








ANOTHER ROYAL TESTIMONIAL. 


Showing the world-wide popularity of Koko for the Hair. 


Crown Prince’s 
Palace, 

= Athens. 
Mdile. A. J. Contostarlos begs 

| to inform the Koko-Maricopas 

Co. that 

H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE 

OF CREECE 
is very pleased with their 
preparation for the Hair. 











- 
Eradicates Scurf and Dandrift, Prevents Hair Falling and 
‘Turning Grey, Promotes Growth, contains no Dye, and ia 
upydoupt ration for the dair.-1/-, 2/6, 

















4/6, of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, &c. 








| 
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| 











NO MORE ASTHMA; eee: 





WATCHES. 


The GotpsmirHs Company beg to announce 
that they have greatly extended their Watch 





Department, and are now placing before 
the public AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
ASSORTMENT OF HIGH-CLASS GOLD 


AND SILVER WATCHES, AT PRICES 25 
PER CENT. BELOW THOSE USUALLY 
CHARGED BY OTHER HOUSES FOR 
SIMILAR GOODS. 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent practical man, who will at 
all tines be most happy to give advice and assist- 
ance in the Selection or Repairing of Watches. 


THE COMPANY’S WATCHES ARE THE 
Gentleman's KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, FINEST MANUFACTURED. 
Jewelled in all ‘holes; guaranteed a perfect 
Timekeeper ; specially adapted for Military 
use on account of its shallow and smooth 
case, from which it can only be removed by 
raixing winding catch and unscrewing from the 
front, thus rendering it both dust and air-tight. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
Selections of Watches Forwarded on Approval. 


In Oxidised Steel Case 22 10s. A ( cs f p : d r ‘ | . ( 
In Solid Silver C; ooo oe £8 108, 
In Solid Silver Case... 8 100 omparison of Prices and Quality is Invited. 





THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Telephone : 3729. (Adjoining Stereoscopic Company.) Telegrams: ‘‘ Argennon,’’ London. 





‘A very Popular, 
British, Family 
Medicine. 


The dead set in the last few years 
among nearly all Nations of the World against 
| British Prestige and British Manufactures is now 
| awakening the Public to the importance of sup- 
porting and using British Products against those 
poured in upon us by the foreigner. 


If a Briton uses a foreign product 
instead of a British one, he is clearly decreasing 
his country’s wealth, since the money paid for 
imported articles leaves the country never to 
return, moreover subsidising the foreign manu- 
facturer to still further compete against the 
British one. 


Why not Britain for Britons? 


And it is not too much to say that in 
medicines and medical remedies many millions 
of money have been and are being taken out 
of this country, mainly to America, to enrich 
a number of personages there of whom the 
better-class Americans are themselves ashamed 
as members of their country. 


Lavish advertising by books and 
pamphicts are the methods mainly relied upon 
to get and keep trade in these foreign medical 
products. ‘They use the Press less largely, since 
Newspaper readers have inore discrimination and 
judgment than the people affected by doog to 
door advertising possess.~ . 

> 

In point of merit such a_ British 
Product as Guy’s Tonic far exceeds that of the 
foreigner, and equally is this the case in Value 
| also. 

















Guy’s Tonic is an unequalled Digestive 
Remedy, actually helping to digest ood, bring- 
ing about Sound and Healthy Digestion by the 
Tonic and Restorative Power it exerts upon all 
the Processes of the Stomach. 


It moreover possesses a power so 
valuable by corrective and invigorative on all 
other Functions of the Body, that a general all- 
round Improvement in Health and Strength 
follows its use. Guy’s Tonic is essentially what 
may be termed a Nutritive Remedy. In itself it 
is not perhaps nutritive, but it acts in-such a 
manner that the whole Nutritive and Assimilative 
Functions are better able to more fully accom- 
plish their Duties, so that following its use the 
Body, and the Nervous System in particular, are 
more fully Nourished and Strengthened. 


Hence Guy’s Tonic always tends to 
the better Building Up of Bodily Health and 
Nerve Force. These Powers, allied to its Unique 
Digestive Power and Valtie, render Guy’s Tonic 
a Remedy to be preferred to all others, and still 
more so because it is a British Product. 


| Doctors Recommend Guy’s Tonic. 





‘* Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
**S‘rand, London, W.C. 

**T often use Guy’s Tonic myself with 
‘advantage, and our family Doctor fre- 
**quently prescribes it as one of the best 
‘*Tonics he can give.—Epwin H. Srovt, 
** Manager of the Review of Reviews.”’ 


If Run Down: 








| Try a ts. 13d. Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, 


and notice the improvement it 
| | speedily effects in your Appetite, 
Energy, Strength, and Vigour. 


Watch how it Brightens the Spirits, 
|and gives freedom from Indigestion 
and Debility. 


‘*Feels Ten Years Younger.’’ 





** Avenue Gardens, Skegness, 

‘* August 15, 1898. 
| ** Gentlemen,—Please send two bottles 
‘*Guy’s Tonic. I have proved it to be the 
‘only sure cure for Indigestion. I feel 
“ten years younger since taking Guy’s 
‘*Tonic, and have recommended it to 
‘many people, but they have a difficulty 
‘‘in getting it here.—Yours, «c., 

“SS. W. Wort teys.”’ 


Guy’s Tonic 


Cures 

Indigestion, 
Flatulence, 

Loss of Appetite, 
Pains after Eating, 
Nervousness, 
Debility. 


Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of 
simple Vegetable origin. It is now em- 
ployed in Hospital Practice, and is widely 
































recommended by Medical Men. Guy’s 
Tonic, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle. Of 
all Chemists and Stores. 














PLAYHOUSES 


ST. 


THE 
** 4 REPENTANCE,” 
I had heard that “ 


as I saw the 


AT THE JAMES’s. 


dealt with the 


room, 


A Repentance” 


And as 8)0n Countess de Ss Es ‘as’ 


its posse of soldiers, its walls dr: uped in black velvet, its ’ fabl . A - - 

prie-dieu and its lamp-lit altar, I knew that we were to of fable might appear plausible uf developed ca a couple of of (bad 
have tragedy atthe St. James's. that: tain-fall ¢) acts, but played as a forty-minutes’ sketch it fails to customary 
mave tragecy a 1e St. James's, that at curtain-fall the convince. The external fortunes of the febrile hero—his speaking, 





Carlists. 
with 


the Count was made 
tenderly affectionate and oppressed by fate, 
glibly denounce ing the rottenness of 
ins gly rallying his wife on her re ligion and her seriousness, 
then praising her beauty in loving fashion, 
sombre tones his shuddering fear of death. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


now cynial 
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and light-hearted, anon 


at one time 
all causes, and laueh- 
Lew 
and uttering in 


Now this kind from *‘* 





** THE 
Tf the function of Mr. 
players be to provide boisterous fun at any cost, then the 
Avenue programme is justified of its existence, for 
it is consistently diverting. 
Lord and 
manners, to * 
non-moral and artificial, type, 
a deplorable descent. 


AVENUE. 
and his fellow- 


CUCKOO,” AT TILE 
Charles Hawtrey 


None the less, the change 

Algy, - something like a comedy 
The Cuckoo,” a French farce of the 
is, artistically 
bewilderment 


Lady 


The comic 


leading chzracter in John Oliver Hobbes’ new play would unexplained absence, his extraordinary conversion, his of the husband just sustains a thin and threadbare plot. 
be shot. So twas in the confident expectation that the unexpected reappearance, and his ultimate execution —all Of the chief performers, Miss Fanny Ward is no Réjane, 
dead hero would be resurrected, would be proved a traitor, seem glaringly sensational, while the strange psychological but there. is consolation in Miss Constance Collier’s 
aud would make a beautiful and becoming end, that I listened states through which he passes are so hurned on the exquisite study of the demi-mondaine While, of course 
to the beautiful heroine tearfully celebrating her poor stage that the whole story looks like mere glorified the droll humours of Mr Arthur Williams and the 
hus band’ s | yyalty amd resolutely se heming to bring x about the melodrama. It charms the eye, the ear, and the imagin- engaging mendacity of ‘that ;, master of light comedy 
‘ King’s” return. It happe ned just as I had thought. ation: to the mind, and therefore to the emotions, it Mr. Hawtrey, would distinguish a much less amusing 
W hile, to render the tragedy moreexquisiteand more piquant, makes far too subtle an appeal. production than ‘The Cuckoo.” I’. G. B. " 

a JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 

e PIANOFORTH RES 





“Vinolia 
emollient Soap for 
Sensitive Skins. 


is an 








Poorssc COUGH. | 
CROUP. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION. And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
jee celebrate d effectual cure’ without Mannfacturers to the Queen 
Sole Wholesale Agents V CAMBRIC ¥*" 13doz.| Hemerircnep. 
EDWARDS and SUN, 15-, Q i ria Street, Loudoun, whose Ladies’, 23 | Ladies’, 29 doz. 
hames are en — ed © tree om t Stan 3 Gents’, 3 
wa by all Chemists ” ish Cambrics of Messrs. 





CULLETON’ $s HERALDIC ‘OFFICE 





: Me raldic Works, 
I ustrat od Price- List and Samples Pr-e. 
g¢ Cards and Copper Pilate (jent's, 2s. 8d- 
Ladie ts. 


25. CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


> ate Lord Justio 
y. om the ap- 

t of Mr 

be Hs Samendés 


D Visitir 











Q.U. recent ay grant | 
&@ perpetual injunction, with costs, restraining a We End 
Draper from passing off spurivus curlers and selling them as | 
Hinde’s Carlers.” ny © was given by a laly nurse 
Mrs. Not f Kensing that she had suffere 
such mi presentation Laas - urged t« te 
urlers or wa ‘rsare genuine unless the sy bear the 
pane ‘Hin legibly impressed 
bx on y ar- ticle and on the 
i ~ Th pre-e tashion of Ondu- 
—_ .% os — Les ne cod ae ri 
ecras at any 
we Hi i 3 Te toilet-table, ar 4 luclic whe ™ - &. littl 
al ee rmny be ot ! Abown ‘will Xperience @ reve- 
se aud. rapidity with which the day or 
> can be completed They are sold in 1 
| very dealer in a “— . Gacente ms, Or — 
=e ai fre p thirt en stamps 





“ WAVERS 




















FACES 0: 


Rashes, pimples, blackheads, yellow, greasy, mothy 
skin, are the result of imperfect action of the 
Tones of the skin. 

The only preventive of bad complexions is Cutt 
cura SOAP, because the only preventive of inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause cf 
most complexional disfigurations. 


CUTSCURA SOAP is sold throughout the world. _ Britich 


PLEASE 


POCKET =:: 
HANDKERCHIEF S 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting SAMPLES & PRICE- 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY STS COST eae 
DESCENTS. N.B.—To Irevent aie ay 
Also for the Artistic Production of | Sumples id be sent 
MEKALDIC PAINTING, ENGRAVING 
AND STATIONERY 
Boo k- eaeee Engraved f Illus- — 


SEND STEEL 
WRITE 


ay 


i-wide fame 


all Letier Orders and Inquir 
Beljast. 


Direct to 





Creaver have a 
— The Queen. 


es for 








‘VY. AYLOR’S CIMOLITE 

thoronghly h 5 ans roWDER repared by an 
experienc oe = mi antly prescribed by the most 
eminen . Sent for 13 or 36 pennystampe. 


is the only 


MusT inv. AL tc Ab i I 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


ASTHMA CURE 


GAIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Difficulty in a aren Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression immediately 
relieved by these Cigarettes. All Chemists,or PostFree 
WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, *¥. 





| 1s. 9d 








REDUCED FACSIMILE 


Guaranteed 


Made in Three Sizes, at 


aa _ 10/6, 16/6, & 25/-, up to 14# GUINEAS, post free. 


Qualities: 


1. 14-ct. Gold, therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium-tipped, therefore never wears out. 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical, cutlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £25 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots. 
7. Int: in rescrvoir always limpid, no evaporation. 

8. For dry or tropical countries, almost : :dispensable. 
9. For every writer in cvery land a necessity 
Finatty: A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of 


the day can produce. Adds immeasurably to| 


celerity and comfort in writing. 


¢> For WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS the IDEAL OBJECT. 
PEN AND SPECIMEN 
FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


| 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD ee eee eee 


WHEN ORDERING. 


LONDON. 


1F HANDWRITING 


And 3, aahadcdieiadil Street, MANCHESTER. 


ESTIMATED VALU:. 





Neweerry & Soxs, 1, King Edward-st., en 
Porrse y Bape FA, Geers S.A 
ua~ “ How to Produce a Clear Comple Clear Complexion,” HN 


SALT RHEUM MN cdr720us Eiwiibs. 





The Most Efficacious 
‘Remedy for Diseases of the 


Dr. DE JONGH'S ucut-2rown 
COD LIVER OIL 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e 


“A pint of Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is of mor? value than a quart of any other.” 


It is sold by all Chemists, in Capsaled Imperial Ha'f-pints, 2«. 64. ; 


Enoar Surerarn, Exq., M.D. 
Pints, 48. 94.; Quarts, 9s. 


See Testimonials surrounding cach Bottle. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London, | 





10/6 


MANUPFACTL 
I 


&rKr.u the RINCE and VRINCESS of WALES, 
H.M. the KING of ITALY, 
Have gai i the supreme Recompen:e the Cross of the 
Legion «f Honour This is the highest distinction ever 
uferred on any Pianoforte Maker. Many Gold Medals 
IRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
D Messrs BRINSMEAD'S CATALOGUE and De-cription of 
! 
liano P wow 8 ead impe vements will be forwarded post free 
ou applic 
JOHN Spine AD aud SON 
18, 2, and 22 iMORE STREET London, W. 
[ALMAINE AND CO. ‘PIANOS AND 
ORGANS All Impey ments 
Appro al Carriage free enti 10 years’ 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottag trom 
7 guineas, vew iron-framed lian from 16 
guineas, Organs f gun Full price 
paid allowed within ‘thre ¢ years if exchanged 


for a higher class instrument. 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Fatd. 114 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Open till 7. Saturdays, 3 


ef 27, BARER sTREER! 


OETZMANN, 
15% S.—PIANOFORTES, 15s. per Month, on 
Thom ss Vetzmann and Co." ensy One, T r Three 
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THOMAS Ok UZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 
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i O LD] LINEN” 

fitted. Three for 68.; Superior, 

| | s. 6d. ; Extra Quality, 9s. Send 

i three, no: less. Must be prepaid. 

YY VY Returned ready for use, carriage 
- free. 





as they have been for 50 years, 











R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
Besta SAFEST DENTIFRICE 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS ast eso 
OSCAR SUTTONSC° 
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WONDERFUL ea * anao 
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UMBRELLAS 


SEE THIS |NAME ISON 
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FRAME YOU BUY. 








comm. S.FOX & CO LIMITED seme 


Manufacture the Steel specially for 
all their frames, and are thus able 


to provide EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
AT A MERELY NOMINAL PRICE 


over inferior makes. 
Our Umbrella Frames are the best 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


ROWLAND 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches, and Restores the Hair more effectually 
than any other preparation. Prevents Scurf, Greyness, and Dandriff, and has 
a most delightful bouquet of roses. Invaluable for ladies’ and Children’s 
Hair. Also in a GOLDEN COLOUR, for fair ov grey hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 
equal to four small, a great saving. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


The Best Tooth Powder. Whitens the teeth; prevents decay; preserves 
the ename!; sweetens the breath; hardens the gums. Is free from gritty and 
acid ingredients, and preserves and beautifies the teeth for years. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and Hairdressers, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, 


London. 




















VERY BODY HAS GOT ONE. 

OBODY SEEMS TO BE WITHOUT IT. 
VERY THING FOR ALL MEN & WOMEN. 
_ IT AT ONCEREMOVES PAIN & ITS GAUSE. | 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ‘ARE ‘CARTER'S 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. itis not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'’S Is the important word, and should cugh to ask on 
aay yey rnnper, te ag the pills within cannot be genuine. 

o not take on nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may b re 
they are ctntans y be offered. But be sure 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 2° 
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DON'T COUGH 





KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


“94, Commercial Road, Peckham, July 12, 1889. 

“Tear Sir,—I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings, but I should like to 
thank you. Your lozenges have done wonders in relieving my terrible cough. 
Since I had the operation of *Tracheotomy’ (the same as the late Emperor 
of Germany, and unlike him, thank God, I am still alive). performed at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent 
cough ; it was so bad at times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus, which 
was very copious and hard, has been softened, and I have been able to get rid of it 
without difficulty.—I am, Sir, yours truly, J. HILL.” 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


From strict inquiry it appears that the benefit from using “ Keating’s Lozenges” 
is understated. Since the operation, a specially severe one, performed by. the 
specialist, Dr. H. T. Butlin, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the only means of 
relief is the use of these Lozenges. So successful are they that one affords 
immediate benefit, although from the nature of the case the throat irritation 
is intense, 


WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


8, 1891, Mr. Hill writes: ‘I should long since have been dead, but 


Sept. 
I will gladly see and tell 


for your Lozenges—they are worth their weight in gold. 
anyone what a splendid cough remedy they are.” 


Sold Everywhere in Tins, ls. 12d. each. 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, HOARSENESS, THROAT TROUBLES. 

















Ce Tee GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES, 
18-carat Gold, » Open Face, Crystal Glass... £18 0 0... £14 0 0 £2 to £11, 
*” unter or Half-Hunter.., 20 00... 14600 
Gliver, Open Face, C ryate waa 6 $610 0.-. 600 REPEATERS, STOP & CALENDAR WATCHES 
» Hunter or Half-Hunter ... Es Tew CHS 


| 








(Ltd) 


““ MANSION HOUSE” WATCHES «crea 





Our own make of High-Class ENGLISH LEVERS, {-plate Movement, 
Chrvnometer Balance, fully Compensated for all Climates, Adjusted for 
Positions, and Bréguet Sprung to resist jarring and friction. Jewelled in 
13 Actions and on end stones of Rubies, Warranted Good Timekeepers, 
Strong 18-carat Gold or Silver Cases. London Hall Marked. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


LADIES’ KEYLESS GOLD  tcrrmeee 


— £4 10s. to 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL, 


LADIES’ KEYLESS SILVER "WATCHES, 
£2 to £10. 
GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
£8 to £350. 








CITY (Facing the Mansion House)— WEST - END— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., 


LONDON, E.C LONDON, W. 














** CAPTOL” is a Hair Tonic which 
has brought us a large number of 
unsolicitd testimonials, which 
prove that ‘‘ Captol’’ does more 
than the public anticipate. 
We wich to point out that 
**Captol’’ eradicates the 
densest growth ofScurf and 
Dandruff in 10 to 14 
days, and therefore is 
the best Hair Tonic in 
existence to prevent 
the hair from falling 


out. 

IT 1S NOT GREASY, 

IT 1S NOT A DYE, 

IT 1S NOT POISONOUS. 

Invented by a lead- 
ing medical authority 
on Skin Diseases. 

A single bottle will 
prove its ‘superiority 
over all others. 

Insist on ‘‘ Captol,’’ 
and do not allow 
dealers to dissuade you 
from giving it a trial. 















cor. LANCET says: 


“We have tried ‘CAPTOL’ 
clinically, and found it not only 
pleasant to use, but effectual 

in preventing the formation 
of Dandruff.” 












SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
2/3 & 3/9,fer Bottle. 
df any difficully in yg img, will be sent by post 
for 3d. extra from 


MULHENS’ 4711 Depot, 62, New. Bond St., London, W. 
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nisation of 


(over 
Hutchinson and Co.) 
The issues of the wars of the Spanish succession are so 


complicated that one gladly lays hold on any individual 
that figured in the struggle. Such a personage was the 


DUKE OF BERWICK. 
From ** The P.incess des Ursins.”’ 


THE FAMOUS 


Heinemann. 


Princess des Ursins, who spent most of her long life—1642- 
1722—in pol:tics, upholding the Bourbon dynasty in Spain 
as a good Frenchwoman through thick and thin. England 
did not like the Princess, and it is under an impulse of 
righting her that Miss Hill has given us this excellent 
biography, which forms the first page of the history of 
Spain in the eighteenth century. The book bristles with 
people familiar to English readers, as, for example, the 
gallant Duke of Berwick, the natural son of James II., 
who got his-instinct for fighting from his mother, Lady 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The book is timely at a moment when Spain is on her trial. 


The third volume of Mr. Laird Clowes’s monumental 
work on the Navy covers the period 1714-92. . Recall the 
mere names of the great sea-dogs of that period, and you 
will see how much romance there was in the Navy during 
the eighteenth century. Anson, Boscawen, Byron (the 
poet’s grandfather), Hawke, Hood, the first Lord Keppel, 
are names to conjure with still.. There was much fighting 
with France, and many a good prize fell to England. For 
instance, there was the fight off Cape Finisterre, in May 
1747, when Anson smashed up the French fleet, capturing 
several vessels;-including the Invincible (74 guns). Indeed 
the history of the year 1747 alone runs into many pages. 
What a stirring chase was that given by the British to the 
splendid Spaniard, the “Glorioso, in October 1747! The 
Spaniard fell to H.M.S. Russell after an action of five 
hours. It is impossible in the small space at our disposal 
to give any idea of the enormous labour expended on Mr. 
Laird Clowes’s standard work. Suffice it to say that it is 
written for the purely technical, as well as for the lay, 
reader. It is full of excellent illustrations, and is equipped 
with an admirable index. The book will be completed in 
two more volumes. 


For those to whom a personal narrative means anything, 
the autobiography of the veteran Sir Harry Keppel would 
be hard-to beat. Born in 1809, Sir Harry, who is happily 
still spared to us, seems extraordinarily old when you 
think that his father was the fourth’ Lord Albemarle while 
the present peer is the eighth; that he met that “‘ gallant and 
extraordinary but ill-used man,” Lord Cochrane; and that 
he has served four Sovereigns. Sir Harry entered the 
Navy in 1822, and his narrative takes us down to 1876. 
He has cast his book into diary form—simply, unpre- 
tentiously. His pages are full of adventure, from his 
experience as a middy in the West Indies to the time 
when he commanded at the destrtiction of the Chinese 
Fleet in 1857. There is a generous breadth about Sir 
Harry’s life that must account for his long life, as, for 
instance, this entry, under date Dec. 1, 1858— 

Seconded resolution made by Bishop of Oxford on Gospel 
in China. Meeting at Willis’s Rooms. Much amused at 
Strand Theatre. Our Marie Wilton a little darling. 

The book, which is in three volumes, is delightfully 
printed in big old-fashioned type, and is illustrated by 
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Mr. J. W. Houghton, Mr. Jane, and others, winding up 
a sketch of Sir Harry (by Miss Nina Daly) busily 
engaged at his desk in the Albany. The book is dedicated 
(in facsimile) ‘‘ To my sailor son [Commander Colin Keppel, 
Extra Equerry to the Duke of York] in the hope that he will 
avoid all those shoals on which I so often grounded.”’ 


One gets the feeling very often from ‘* West African 
Studies’ that Miss Mary Kingsley cannot take the Dark 
Continent seriously. It is a forest-trpped, scorpion-pointed, 
malarial joke of Nature’s: the Great Mother was in a 
Schopenhauerian-cum-Falstaffian mood when she made it. 
Hell is not far from West Africa, according to a sick friend 
of Miss Kingsley’s; but its devils, it is evident, are not 
sour and wrath-ridden: they have a most mordant sense 
of humour. The more palpable tenants of —— and 
town and forest, from Senegal to Biafra, have caught the 
contagion of demoniac comedy ; their sting has a keen fun, 
unappreciated only by the dull-witted; they prey to an 
accompaniment of Cervantic or Meredithian laughter. 
There are ‘‘ perfect cusses’? among the slaves—‘‘ damned 
rocky Ju Jus” in less tangible guise ; 
and only the poor failures among the older 
and world-weary serpents have no moments of 
farce. Altogether one’s impression is that the 
future of humour must be rich in West Africa, 
that the jest-waves by Niger and Gambia have 
been neglected, to the world’s loss, for the less 
spontaneous ebullitions of Texas. West Africa 
is an uproarious place; the natives, Miss Kings- 
ley suggests, seem to think externally, but it 
may be their insuppressible vitality, the epic 
overflow of high spirits.” In them and their 
historian there are snaps of Kiplingese and of 
Birrelling, an academic slang and learned 
waggery that bespeak the cult of Lang. But 
deftly enough are we lured along to the serious 
strata. The fetish chapters are full and careful ; 
disappointing, indeed, to some schools of anthro- 
pology, because the facts are against a noted 
theory of the relation of savage deities and 
ancestor-worship. The logic of the African mind 
in religion and conduct is emphasised and 
defended, though with saving spice and sprink- 
ling of jest. For the benefit of statesmen in 
need of a subject for deliberation during sleep- 
less nights, the Crown Colony system is raked 
fore and aft, and an alternative succinctly 
propounded. ‘‘ West Africa to-day ’—that is 
to say, governmentally—‘‘is just a quarry of 
paving-stones for Hell, and those stones were 
cemented in place with men’s blood mixed with 
wasted gold.” ‘‘ Prove it! you say,’’ adds Miss 
Kingsley. ‘‘ Prove it yourself by going there— 
I don’t mean to Blazes—but to West Africa.” 
To the French pioneers ‘‘down there,” Miss 
Kingsley’s attitude is a ‘‘ Go-it-Sal-and-I ’ll- 
hold-your-bonnet-for- you” thing. She dis- 
courses also on trade, medicine, history, and, in 
short, so many things that it will take the new cen- 
tury working at high pressure and with noholidays 
to see them out to their logical conclusions, 


‘*The English are a dumb people. They can 
do great acts, but not describe them.” Mr. Harold Bindloss, 
who quotes the saying in his book, ‘‘ In the Niger Country,”’ 
hardly proves its truth at either point. He did no great 
acts in his African travels—he merely took a cheery ** look 
round,” with some moderately exciting sea and river 
trips—while he is unreservedly fluent as to his sights, 
impressions, and not uncommon adventures. He saw the 
outside of life, and skims the problems 
of the Nigerland with an optimism 
which is’ hardly infectious, sayouring 





first and housemaids or barmaids afterwards, and aimed 
at the development of Self in each and all to the 
extremest imaginable point. Going into the English 
‘* Arcadia” as rustic barmaid, Dorinthia Evadne put the 
teaching to the test, and wasa beautiful calculation in petti- 
coats, a shrewd shyness in a white apron, a tender torment 
and demure enigma to a world of country worshippers. She 
was wooed and apparently won by a Baronet’s boy—a bright, 
ingenuous youth who wrote poetry and was not jealous of 
the greater fame of Tennyson ; but she was destined to go 
farther, and discover for herself how the music-hall stage 
is the earthly paradise of our modern aristocracy. Mr. 
J. 8S. Fletcher gives a pleasant picture of Dorinthia amid 
‘** Arcadian’ rusticity and naiveté, though there is no 
deep art or inner drama in ‘‘ The Paths of the Prudent.” 
It plays with life in a light, external way. 


By ‘‘ The Valley of Light” Mr. Basil Worsfold means 
the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont, the scene of historic and 
tragical events in which England, from Cromwell’s day to 
Wordsworth’s, took a more or less poignant interest. Mr. 
Worsfold spent a holiday among the Vaudois last year on 
the occasion of the Emancipation Jubilee, and paid them 
the compliment of pen and pencil studies. The result is 
one of those well-intentioned books whose use is rather 
doubtful. The presentation of history betrays little depth 
and no novelty of touch, while it is broken for the expres- 
sion of religious opinions, which, though sincere and 
severe in their simplicity, are suggestive, not of judicial 
history and placid holidays, but the well-worn ways of 
controversy. ‘The nature-notes are not striking; and, 
finally, Mr. Worsfold carries the habit of quotation to an 
inordinate length. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Things That Have Happened,” the 
popular writer known as Dorothea ema otherwise 
Madame Longard de Longgarde, has collected a number of 
short stories which dance our attention and interest merrily 
all over the continent of Europe. Hence, perhaps, their 
holiday air. We are given a glimpse of a foreign town or 
a foreign type, and then off we are whisked somewhere 
else. There is little of her best work in the volume; little 
that is serious or even effective. The humour, as in ‘* My 
Paris Masters,” is mostly farce. But as stories to pass the 
time they fulfil all they have aimed at. 


It is useless taking up a critical attitude before any 
of the ten stories in Mr. Clement Scott’s ‘‘ Madenna Mia.” 
They are written in such good faith; they are so simple- 
minded, and so-evidently sincere in their loud assertions 
of a love of the good, the true, and the beautiful, that 
they are sure to find an audience, whether fastidious 
literary folk like them or not. Good - humour and 
inexhaustible sentimentality, a fair variety of incident, 
and no discrimination of character to speak of, are material 
enough, and good enough, for the popular story-writer. 
In the eyes of more sophisticated readers, a certain guile- 
lessness in Mr. Scott’s manner and methods will cover 
many defects in his art. 


‘*The Field of Clover” is a very beautiful book. It 
consists of five fairy stories told in Mr. Housman’s easiest 
manner, with an idea behind, yet ever with a strong sense 
of the value of narrative. The first story, ‘‘ The Bound 
Princess,” told in six chapters, deals with Noodle, the 
man with the biggest head in the world, who put himself 
in possession of the wonderful Galloping Plough and 
discovered the beautiful Princess Melhlot, whom he 
freed from the enchantment that bound her. The 
remaining four stories form the other half of the book. 
Nothing could be better than the decorative illustrations 








as it does of temperament rather than 
deep study and resulting conviction. 
There is a mild Panglossian touch in 
his vision, for, though as regards 
West Africa everything is not for 
the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, it must be so by-and-by with 
patience, perseverance, light railways, 
and still better missionaries. 


Professor Pro- 


Few volumes in 
thero’s ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series’ 
can hope to attract so large an audience 
as Sir Harry Johnston’s account of the 
invasion of Africa by alien races, for 
the division of the Dark ~ Continent 
is one of the absorbing problems of 
our time, occupying the attention not 
merely of. the theoretical politician 
but of the prosaic man on ’Change. 
As a Crown official in Central British 
Africa, and now at Tunis, Sir Harry’s 
knowledge is very wide, and he has 
learned the art of committing his 
facts to paper. In all probability, man 
first entered Africa from Asia, but the 
real problem of the alien was begun 
when Europeans, led by the Portuguese eight hundred 
years ago, started to invade the great unknown land. 
England was the next to follow in point of time, though 
the Dutch were more dominant than we when they did 
begin to flock Africward. Spain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Germany are all treated in turn, and there is an 
interesting chapter on Christian missions. Sir Harry’s 
conclusions form a very valuable chapter. He thinks the 
Egyptians will always be Egyptians, no matter what 
waves of invasion sweep over them. He _ predicts 
a great influx of East Indians; he doubts whether 





German will .ever become a_ popular language in 
Africa, but he doubts not that Paganism will dis- 
appear. The volume is enhanced by eight maps 


printed in colours, 


Miss Hypatia Watts kept a Home for the Uptringing 
of Prudent Maidens, and the keenest of these was 
Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Anwell. Miss Watts gave 


her subjects a capital education, taught them to be ladies 





THE FRENCH “ INVINCIBLE,”’ 
Taken py Anson, 1747. 
Reproduced from Mr. Laird Clowes’s ** History of the Navy.”’ 





“ GLORIOSO,”’ 
* Russet,” 1747, 


THE SPANISH 
Taken sy H.M.S. 


(Sampson Low.) 


which the author has designed and Clemence Housman 
has engraved. The book is dedicated ‘‘ to my dear wood- 
engraver,” and that craftsman deserves our warm thanks 
for bringing back to the art of book illustration somethin 
of the charm of the ’sixties, when Gilbert, Millais, an 
their contemporaries were at work. 


‘* Petticoat Loose” is a tale of changeful fortunes. In 
following Brianna’s career from the stage of a travelling 
show to a prosperous climax, the popular author gives us 
most varied glimpses of life, especially among the London 
theatrical world, where the heroine Be every experience, 
both in the way of rebuff and of unlooked-for kindness. 
Brianna, whose first lover, a jockey, has just been killed 
when she makes her earliest appearance, has many later 
adventures, and a distinctly unpleasant one with a fashion- 
able palmist, whose way of life, clientéle, and pretensions, 
“Rita” has studied in a painstaking fashion. She has 
never been more careful about the matter of a story, but 
we remember livelier ones from her pen. 

















A JOLLY, GOOD-NATURED FACE. 
No mere typical photograph than the one here reproduced 
can well be imagined as an illustration to the title printed 





at the head of this article. Mr. Elias Underwood wears, 
if ever man or woman did, a “jolly, good-natured face.” 
It is a face, too, with humour in it, and shrewdness. You 
would believe what the owner of that face told you. From 
all accounts, Mr. Underwood is a person of consideration 
in his own country neighbourhood, and the following 
report of a chat with him is worth reading. 

The foremost topic of conversation among the market 
gardening folk of Blunham and the neighbourhood of late 
(says the Bedfordshire Mercury) has been Mr. Elias Under- 
wood’s recent adventures. Public and foreign events, 
and the dreadful rise in the price of wheat, are both 
forgotten for the minute when Mr. Underwood’s big pair 
of shoulders come in sight, and all agree, as he comes up 
with his old smile, that he looks none the worse for the 
tussle he has had. In fact, after seeing him lift a hundred- 
weight and a half of carrots, in spite of his sixty-eight 
years, nobody disbelieves him when he says: ‘I’m as 
good a man as ever I was in my life, and better than some 
of the young ones, too.” A rumour of his adventures 
having reached the county town, a reporter on the staff cf 
the Bedfordshire Mercury went over to Blunham the other 





MR. ELIAS UNDERWOOD. 
(From a Photograph.) 


evening to ascertain if there was any truth in the story. 
When the reporter arrived, Mr. Underwood had just 
driven up to his house, and learning the object of the 
visit, jumped out of the cart, and, taking hold of one of the 
wheels, lifted one side from the ground with the remark : 
‘¢ There isn’t much the matter with me now, is there ?”’ 

‘* Not much, evidently,” replied the interviewer, 
adding: ‘‘ They say, though, that you have had a narrow 
squeak, That’s what I want you to tell me about.” 

‘*Then just come in and sit down, and you shall hear 
all about it, for though I’m not a good man, perhaps, I 
thank God for my escape.” Then over a pipe, and after 
a hard day’s work in the fields, Mr. Underwood told the 
following remarkable story— 

‘‘Two years last harvest, after we had been clearing 
some straw away, I was sitting on the hindboard of the 
cart smoking my pipe when all at once the houses began 
to go round me, and then the cart. Then I fell down 
and knew no more for a long time. When I came round 
I found that they had brought me home and curried me 
to bed, where I remained for some days. The doctor said 
it was weakness of the heart, and thet if I didn’t give up 
work I should not live long. But look at me now,” he 
wenton. ‘ Well, for weeks after that I couldn’t do any 
work. By-and-by I went to the Infirmary. There they 
said the trouble was due to my liver, and after keeping 
me about for some time, said they hadn’t done with me, 
and that I should have to come again. After that I was 
continually seized with giddy fits, and often dropped down 
in a heap. You can understand how I was when I tell 
you that at least four days every week I was unable to 
work,” 

‘* Well,” said the reporter, ‘‘ you don’t look much like 
that now, at any rate. But what I want to know is how 
you got over it.” 

**Oh, that’s easily explained,” chimed in Mr. Under- 
wood with a hearty laugh. ‘‘I’m a man who reads the 
papers a lot, and when I read of the wonderful cures 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, I told my missus that 
I would try them, and thank God I did, for I’m a 
different man to-day. When I first started taking the pills 
after Michaelmas (1897), I wasn’t worth a penny a day to 
anyone, and now I’ll do a day’s work with the best in 
Blunham. I hadn’t been taking them a week before I 


began to feel better, and then the giddy attacks left me.” 
With this he took down a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
from the mantelpiece, and laughing, said, ‘‘I like my 
tobacco and smoke a good lot, but I wouldn’t be without 
these if I had to spend the last penny in the house on 
them. Ask anybody in the village how I was; they’ll all 
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DO YOU NEED |= ———Z 


A TONICP 


If you are quickly 
tired, lack energy, 
in the 
back; do not care 


feel weak 
Firm an 
for your food ; can- 
not relish your 
work; if you are 
nervous and have and happy. 
headaches, it is a 


Tonic you need. 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale 
People are the best nerves too. 
tonic in the world. 
They make people 
STRONG. 
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bisder profit For himself. 


Za 


tell you the same—that J wasn’t the ghost of a man 
before I started taking the pills. Now I always keep 
some by me.” 

‘*T suppose you wouldn’t mind if your story appeared 
in the papers, would you, Mr. Underwood ?” 

‘*Mind? Why should I, when I’ve told everybody 
about it? I don’t care so longasI’m cured. Why, one 
woman not far from here was even worse than I was when 
she started to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. They were 
expecting every day to have to lay her out, and now she 
can walk four or five miles, they tell me, as well as 
anybody.” 

This was Mr. Underwood's tale, and after strolling 
round his gardens, the reporter took leave, thoroughly 
satisfied with the information he had gleaned, not from 
hearsay, but first-hand. The picture shows Mr. Under- 
wood just as he came from his work ; what he was before 
Christmas everybody in the village knows. He was so 
thoroughly thankful for his marvellous cure that he said 
he should like to have his photograph taken while lifting 
some of the timber stacked in his yard, just to show those 
who didn’t know him what his strength was after being 
restored to health. The neighbours say that he is always 
talking about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and that in his 
enthusiasm he has even persuaded ‘‘The Reverend” to 
take them. 

Mr. Underwood's reverend friend would not be by any 








° wie 2 ne” 


Tone is the condition of the body when 

all is oe) rn order, the blood rich,the nerves 
Sleady. the spine and back strong, 
stiff, and vigorous the skin clear and whole- 
some-looking, the man or woman well 


People who lack tone and Fly 
‘cine are often made worse . 
weaken the body and dcrange the digestion: 
so do tonics.so called,and they irritate the 


That is because they are used haphazard, 
iSnorantly , without 
Proper Prepa#atiOn . wistreane at St John's Colloge, Briton, tld to 


ee « 
been the subject of that most distressing com- 
R plaint Anz uia. . d 
e ‘For some years,” Miss Ward explained, ‘I 


rightly used (that is.used according 
tothe careful directions ‘that come 


THE ONE TRUE TONIC. 
the one safe tonic,the one tonic that 
cannot do harm, that can only do 
good. Thirteen thousand recorded 
and authenticated cases prove it. 


BUT TAKE CARE TO GET THESE PILLS. fists ene: 





Don't try ‘something else, just as 
good. “Something else isn't just as 
gaod except for the man who tries 
tosell it to. you, in order to make a te, pewels aud lungs, anemia weakness 


Dr Williams Pink Pills for Pale People are 
what yoy want: make sure and get them .toxes for 135. 9d. 


——_ 



























to medi: 
Purgatives 


A COLLEGE TEACHER. 


the South London Press was of interest. She had 


had a feeling of great weakness, which together 
with the pallor of my face, denoted that my health 
was not what it should be. It was, however, only 
during the ~~ year or two that I felt myself 
sinking. With the greatest difficulty I kept 
at my scholastic duties; and my misery was 
aggravated by frequent remarks on the pallor 
of my face and general appearance of bid health. 
Ordinary doctors’ medicine seemed to do no goo?, 
{ seemed to be growing worse and worse, and I 
felt as though I must give up. At the conclusion 
of a few days’ work I was quite prostrated. A 
few months since 
my father brought 
me Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I 
confess with grati- 
tude that before I 
finished the pills 
in that box I felt 
much better. My 
appetite improved 


flushes’ which so 
often distressed 
me were more the 
exception than the 
1ul:, and I began 
Teally to feel my- 
self equal to my 
duties. AsIcon- 
tinued with this 
medicine, so I improved, and my health, which 
at one time seemed to threaten my professional 
prospects, is now such as to open out a bright 
fature.” 

Miss Ward’s home is at ‘‘ Holmle‘gh,” 3, St. 
Brannock's Park, Ilfracombe. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica, 
impov-rishment of the blood, consumption of 

bowels and anemia, weakness, 





hysteria. These Pills are genuine only with the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine mpany, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.%., at 2s. 9d, a box, or six 


means the first beneficed clergyman to acknowledge the 
usefulness of Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills. 

**T know of several people who received benefit from 
your excellent pills: they are most invigorating,” wrote 
the Rev. G. W. Petherick, from St. Bartholomew’s Rectory, 
Salford; and Mr. Petherick has attested in published inter- 
views the cures effected among his flock by this medicine. 

In an interview granted to a representative of the 
well-known London newspaper, the Weekly Dispatch, the 
Manager of the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company explained 
why Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have so many warm friends 
among educated people and the clergy. He said: ‘‘If we 
are written to (and we are always pleased to have sick 
people write to us as fully as possible) we will tell them 
frankly whether cases like theirs have been cured by 
Dr. Williams’ Pills before or not. That is as far as we 
go. We are not in medical practice. If we do not think 
the Pills suitable we are only too glad to say so, because 
our business is built up entirely by the recommendation 
of people who have used our pills and found benefit from 
them. We have such a large trade that really the sale of 
a box more, or a hundred boxes more, is not to be com- 
pared in importance with the record which we hold for 
fair and candid dealings. We do not fear any amount of 
investigation ; and that is how it is that we have so many 
good friends among educated people and the clergy —they 
know: we deal honestly with the public.” 
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| A 
Perfect 
Home 

Entertainer. 





——————S 


\ hr 
necessary equipment of every household or office. 


is made a pleasure. 





| among modern productions. 
information sent free from, the 


| HEAD OFFICES: 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 
39, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C., LONDON. 








All 


Invaluable 
Assistant in 


Letter- 
Writing. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS 


Perfected Edison-Bell Phonograph has now taken its place among the 
By its use letter-writing 
It is of material assistance to the young in their studies, and 
in the matter of entertaining children or guests the Phonograph is unrivalled 
It will be gladly shown in operation at, or illustrated 





PHONOGRAPH 


} 
| 
| 












Never Fails. 


Established 
24 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough ? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try tt also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


wbridge: 


0 Jung Tonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


















“ T have given it to Mrs. Forshaw for severe asthma and bronchial 
affections, combined with much coughing, and it has immediately given 
relic when ail other remedies have failed.” 

CHARLES F. FORSHAW, D.D.S., Bradford. 


“ Your Lung Tonic has done wonders for me in stopping my cough 
and bleeding from the lungs. It certainly is a wonderful medicine, I 
have spent pounds, and all to no good before I tried it.” 

ADA FLETCHER, Lawson Street, Darlington. 










Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and Ls, 


COPYRIGHT. 










































Cc. E. LEWS’SHA 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. , 


‘THE “@YP” 





ARAN 


MARIANI WINE (Quickly Restores || MARIAN! WINE 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
ENERGY, & VITALITY. 











FORTIFIES, STRENGTHENS, 
STIMULATES, & REFRESHES 
THE BODY & BRAIN. 


Hastens 
Convalescence, 


especially after 


INFLUENZA. 


His Holiness 
THE POPE 


writes that he has fully 
appreciated the benefi- 
cent effects of this 
Tonic Wine, and has 
forwarded to Mr. 
Mariani as a token of 
his gratitude a gold 
medal bearing his 
august effigy. 


MARIANI 


is delivered free to all parts of the United Kingdom by WILCOX & CO., 
83, Mortimer Street, London, W., price 4/- per single bottle, 22/6 half- 
dozen, 45/- dozen, and is sold by Chemists and Stores. 























10 Ladies} 
all the most 


beautifal 
women use | 








G. E, LEWIS’S GUNS. | 


“The Gun of the Period.” | 


Teape Maak Reotsrerep. 

HONOURS, PARIS, 1878, 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879. 
anv CALOUTTA, 1883-4. 











Mme AvgeLina PATT! says: 

« Have found it very 
« good indeed ». 
+o -— 

For allirritations of the skin it is unequalled. 
Chups, Kedness, Loughness, disappear 
as if by magic. 

PRICE : 1/3, 2/6, and &/- per Pot. 
et Recto 


J. SIMON, PaRIs 
LONDON, MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 

1S SE ER ALO RE CRC 


aa, Sige 


$1000 ‘earzes 


Special offer until May 6 to purchasers of 


26 Tre ‘GYrP’ KID GLOVES. 2/6 


pair, post free. Marvellous value, various shades, any size (lady’s or gent’s), an undoubt«d success, worn by every- 

y, testimonials galore, NONE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED “ GYP,” a USEFUL PRESENT for BIRTHDAY 

or PRIEN DP, send for a sample pair at once, and enter our contest, and remember, THE PRIZES ARE GUARANTEED, 

NO DIVIDING THE MONEY, THOROUGHLY GENUINE, reference given if required. Orders sent within three days, 
‘ ,direct from our City House. 


accidental discharge impossible. 





With intercepting Safety Bolt. rendering an 





MMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER. 


is the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. The opening of 
the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 


PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns ready 
for delivery, which is the largestin England. Buy direct and save 
dealers’ profits. We guarantee the shooting and enduravee of our 
Guns and Rifles is second to none. 








100 Prizes of £5 each to Purchasers having 8 correct £500 
200 ,, £2 - ee - on £400 
Oe es... A Me ee ee _ £100 

NO PRIZES FOR LESS THAN FOUR CORRECT. £1000 


INST RUCTIONS.—Send order for ‘‘Gyp”’ Gloves, with P.O. 2/6 for each pair, stating size and colour required, together 
with stamped addressed envelope, copy on to paper the letters given below, and fill in the dashes with letters to form the 
names of EIGAT WELL-KNOWN ARTICLES (sold by Druggists, &c.). 


1, GLY - - - INE. 3. K - RO - INE. 5. Vi- - LIA, 
2, P---8$ SOAP. 4, -- ~~ HAMS PILLS. 6. N-----$ FOOD. 
7, EAU DE ---~-~ NE. 8. --D-S$ GOUT PILLS. 
NO DELAY. PRIZES SENT WITH GLOVES. 


The names and addresses of winners will be po ym res 4 = args of the World on May 7 (please mention paper). 
ers sent to— 


GLOVE CO., 250, VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Less than 50 of the above Prizes have so far been Won. 
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